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Arm wishing long life to Sipahdar Azam, Sardar‘ Asad, etc. ete, ‘the 


C 


in the Persian. Govern. July says that Persia’s existence as.an ind 
ment welomed Power had all but ceased and the ability displayed 


of the political encroachments of the Russians in Persia and their raids: in 
Azerbaijan, as well as of their’ quartering their forces in the towns of Persia ? 


Is not the indifference of the English [who were a source of consolation to the 


Persians ] to the excesses of Russia, nay their secret participation in the plan 


of her unlawful encroachments corroborative of the fact that they were 


‘watching for an opportunity to take steps in Southern Persia similar to those 
taken by Russia, in case the Persians gave way to the latter being unable to 
defend their national rights? What the state of Persia would then have been 
might be conceived. It would have been worse than even that of Egypt, for 
Egypt was neither dismembered nor its nationality destroyed. The plan of 
division which had been drawn up for Persia would (if successful) have the effect 
of permanently debilitating us, for in that case Russia would have threatened 
ruin to one soe | a large portion of the country, while England would have done 
the same to another, a small portion being nominally left intact would have 
eventually shared the fate of the rest of the country on account of its 
unsettled state due to pressure from both the Powers. The Shiah Kingdom 
would thus have been lost to its people. 

That the European Powers do not interfere with their subjects in their 
religious affairs is a statement which can command no credence. The con- 
dition of the Musalmans in the conquered countries is not unknown to 
anybody. What has happened to the mosques of Andalusia ? What has become 
of the madrasahs of Cordova? What is the condition of the Muhamadans 
of the Balkan States? What is the spirit of Islam in India, the Caucasus, 
Tunis, the Archipelago, etc,? Every sensible man is aware of the various 
temptations by which millions of people have been induced to embrace 
Christianity. The object of these Powers is to weaken the other religions of the 
world by recruiting their own. a | 

2. The Hitavadi (Calcutta } Fact yet ul Beinn — at mee 

ag ty ‘SMax” that o otch writer in “‘ Capital” 

mane nicer raat es suggests that England and Rusasia should socal 
Persia between ,themselves as otherwise that country “‘ will drift into a condition 
of chaos from which it will baffle human {ingenuity to reclaim it.” In other 


words, ‘‘Max” thinks that the present situation in Persia affords an excellent 


opportunity for England and Russia to take ion of that country on the 
plea that such a thing is necessary for the sake of humanity and’ civilization. 
The writer says that “ every Persian is a Jaw unto himself, and it is only a despot 
‘who can possibly keep a whole population of such unruly elements in anything 
like order ;” and he thinks that ‘‘ the salvation of the country depends on the 
gee pe of another Nadir Shah.” Does then the gentleman mean that 
the spirit of Nadir Shah is present among the’ English or the Russians? He 
does not feel any shame to fix the disgrace of Nadir Shah on his own country- 
men, but he must have them obtain possession of Persia. He cannot, of course, 
think cf England swallowing up the whole of Persia for there is Russia 
occupying the’ northern portion of that country.. And Russia is rather a 
tough one for England to deal with her defcat by Japan notwithstanding. But 
‘-what:makes “‘ Max ” insinuate that peace will not i established in Persia if any 
of the confticting political Saige of that country obtains predominance 
over the others? We should thiok that if there be any idea of propriety in the 


European community ‘‘ Max” ought to be driven out of it on account of what 
he says regarding Persia. We all know what Lord Salisbury once said 
about the methods that are adopted when any country in Asia or Africa is 
to be conquered. Qur ancient kings, Hindu and Musalman, never used to 
employ any artful means in conquering a country. If they conquered any 
country with a view to extend their dominions, they did so openly ; and if they 


by its people for the last six thousand years had all-but gone. Who is not aware 
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extended their conquests for the purpose of spreading the influence of their own 
religion, they never made usecret of their motives. Huropean conquerors, how. 
ever, always hide their real motives under the cloak of some plausible excuse, 
When the Czar of Russia persecuted the Jews and massacred the Tekke- 
Turkomans,: when numbers.of Russian Nationalists were sent in chains to 
Siberia, when Russians were shot tu death: hke cats and dogs in the streets of 
St. Petersburg, when at Tonkin and Annan: French: troops massacred: the 
Chinese, Europe did not raise a finger—the piteous wailings of the persecuted and 
oppressed, did not bring out a:drop of tear from Europe‘s eyes. “I'he European 
Powers tried to parcel out China among themselves during the Boxer rising, 
but that astute politician, Li Hung Chung, proved too much for them: Japan 
and China are now beyond. England’s reach ; the attempt to-take 'Thibet has 
been abortive ; in Siam, Annan, Cambodia aud Cochin the influence of France 
is supreme ; Cabul has proved to be too tough ; in Tartary it is Russia who has 
the predominating influence; and Germany has got a strong hold over Asiatic 
Teekay. Persia, therefore, is the only country which may fall an easy. prey 
to any one who may choose: to take it. And hence, old ‘‘Max” is casting 
wistful glances at it. 


II.— Home ADMINISTRATION, . 
(a)—Police. 


3. Referring to the death of the punkha-cooly caused by a soldier. of 
Seicial « iaiiacue Cawnpur, the Aitvarta “ecngran of the 29th. Jul 
neh A observes that no one now feels any: surprise at en | 
events, but regrets thatt he body of the deceased was not even examined by a 
ury. : 
— 4, Under the head-lines ‘‘Extraordinay Acts of a Hindu Zamindar,” 
‘The beginning of a future disturbance,” the 
Hinda Zamindars and cow- Mihir-o-Sudhakar [Calcutta] of the 30th July 
sacrifice in Mymensingh. riben sao 
In Eastern Bengal the powerful Hindus are both overtly and covertly 
doing many things to interfere with the religion of Musalmans, The Hindu’s 
oppression has sent many a Musalman,. to whom his religion was as dear as 
his life, either to an untimely grave or to the prison to rot there. Cow-sacrifice 
has practieally been stopped in some places, while in others vigorous attempts 
have been, and still are being made in this: direction. Intoxicated with the 
pride of wealth and education, the Hindus of Eastern Bengal now defy the 
world, and the grudge which they have had. against Musalmans for generations 
has now reached its utmost limit, because they have not been successful ip 
their attempts to persuade the latter to join the swadeshi agitation, The 
Hindus are now trying sundry devices to cheat:the weak Musalman peasantry 
of their lands. They (the Hindus) are also trying’ every means in their power 
to keep the Musalmans an illiterate and ignorant. mass. As soon as the 
Government wanted to educate the Musalmans, the Hindus raised a violent 
protest on the plea that, if Musalmans were educated, there would bea scarcity 
of coolies in the country. Alas for you, Moslem brothers! » To think that 
people, who have always been obedient to you, and who used to feel themselves 
— if they could serve you, now call you coolies. Fie on you, Musalmans. 
ou are a disgrace to the name you bear. Far better that you should cease to 
exist than that you should come to this. 
Certain zamindars of Mymensingh have compelled every one of their 
Musalman raiyats to execute a registered Kabuliyat to the following effect :-—. 


_ “TJ shall not sacrifice cows within the jurisdiction of the zamindary of 
Hindu landlord since such an act is against the Hindu religion. IfI do so, 
1 shall immediately be ejected from my land :— 

‘ Acceptors :— | 


Sri jukta Janaki Nath Ray Chaudburi, 
Srijukta Mathura Nath Ray Chandhuri, 
Srijukta Jamini Nath Ray Chaudhuri, 


_ of Alwa, Tangail. 
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Executant :— Sys wns 


Sri Sanu’ Khan’ ‘of Satturberi, P. ©) Kalmatiy station’ Ghatail; 


Kabuliyat written onthe 15th Magh 1815, B. E.; in 


book I,’ volume 88, pages 26 to’31, No. 3184’for 1909." 


Brothers, if your have any wish tokeep up your national religion and 


food, then exert. yourselves this wey moment.to. redress this [wrong}. Hold 
meetings and form associations, .and.bring all this. to the Government’s notice. 
Even if the Musalmans. of Mymensingh may put.up with it the: Musalman 
society can never. put. up with it. We humbly pray. to. the leading members 
of our community that they will bring all. this. to the Government’s notice 
without.delay.. Will the All-India.Moslem League agitate.over this? _ 
5. Commenting. on the speach of Babu Dhannu Lal Agarwalla at the 
Police likened to rabid doge.  20nual. meeting of. the. Vaishya Sabha of Bara 
Bazar. in. which he likened. the police to rabid dogs 
and regretted. Government had not provided. a. Pasteur for those bit by those 
animals the Bharat Mitra [Calcutta] of the 3lst July contradicts the speaker 
and says such en institute has been opened by the grace of God and patients 
have of late been getting remarkable cures. The institute is no other than 
the High Court presided over by Sir Lawrence Jenkins which has effected 
cures in such hopeless cases as of those the uccused in’ the Midnapur bomb con- 
spirecy and other trials but the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal is trying to lock 


up that Institute. Orders. tur the lock and. key have been given to the Legis. | 


lative forge of the: Government. The new pattern of the lock and key which 
has been invented by the joint efforts of the wise heads, when. applied 
to the Institute, will make the cure vf those suffering from. the poison a 
hopeless task.. 


(b).— Working of the Courts. 


6. The Daily Hitavadi {Calcutta} of the 28th July expresses pleasure 
at the damage of Rs. 1,000 awarded to an Indian 
resident of Ballygunge whose.son: was bitten by a 
dog belonging to a European neighbour. Mr.. Justice Fletcher’s impartiality 
will ever remain engraven in the Bengali mind, and his lordship has done the 
people of this country a good service by this judgment of his, 

7. The Daily Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 2nd August takes exception 
to the “very light” sentence passed upon the 
accused. im the Bogra shooting case, and says :— 

It sounds rather strange that. the gun should have been loaded only 
with buck-shot which can never kill a.man. But, perhaps, the poor Marwari’s 
life was as frail as the pigeons he used.to own. Then, again, how is it that 
the chaprassi had.access to,his master’s gun since it is the master who had the 
license for it? The consequences would no doubt, have been very serious 
if the gun belonged.to a ‘‘ Babu” und his servant happened to useit. But 
in this case itis a Sahib who is concerned, and hence no steps need be taken. 
And this is how distinctions between Europeans and Indians are kept. up. 


Mr. Justice Fletcher praised. 


The Bogra shooting casé. 


(¢) - Jails. 


8, The, Medint Bandhav [ Midnapore] of the 26th July publishes the ‘“ Jail 
experiences of Santosh,” from which the following 
are extracts :-— 
The Convict Overseer and the Convict Warder seemed to be all-in-al} in 
the jail. They were striking the prisoners right and left, for what. reason I 
could not guess. 
_ A Warder exclaimed, ‘The pagla Saheb is coming, take care,’ Captain 
Weinmann, the Jail Superintendent, wus called the pagla Saheb. Two Sardars 
- held a white umbrella over his head, and one man was fanning him with a 
punkha. I stood up, when the Captain asked, ‘‘ Where is that native dog?” He 
examined my chest and then said, esko farnist kamra me le jao (take him to the 


The jail experiences of Santosh. 


; 
I 


BuakaT MitTRa, 
July 31st, 1909. 


Dally Hitavapy, 
July 28th, 1909. 


Dally HITAVAD!, 
Aug, 2nd, 1909, 


Mupivt Bawpuay, 
July 26th, 1909. 
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BANGABANDHAU, 
July 27th, 1009. 


BANGA-BANDHU 
July 27th, 1909, 
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litary cell). When I went there, I saw ona placard written ‘ Solitary Cell,” 
pair fe at the thought that 1 would have to live in- solitary oonfinenent 
At night, I was waked every two hours according to rule. Captain Weinmann 
afterwards appeared to be very kind to me. He allowed me good rice, curry, 
milk and an iron cot for my use. The Maulvi and Lalmohan then entered into 
my solitary room. . ; 
9. The Bangabandhu [Osleatia ot the i th F ys in referring to the 
re ee ee release of a@ number o ragette leaders from 


rison on complaining of their hard fare, points 
out in contrast how hapless patriotic Ethiraj Surendra Nath Arya got a further 
term of imprisonment for trying to commit suicide and thereby free himself 
from contact with the concentrated oppression which constitutes every da 
prison-life in India. Does not the warm sighs of this poor man reach-God's 
throne? We in India are being ruthlessly and sternly thrown into prison to 
keep company with the worst criminals in a hell-like noisome dark areca 
only because we give expression to our desire to establish a free policy 
in India, anew England, so to speak, Alas! is there no statesmanship in 
England ? | | 
10. The Banga-bandhu [Calcutta |jof the 27th July has the following : 
TERRIBLE OPPRESSION ON KOLHATKAR. 


The cruel and hard fashion in which the Government of India is now 


pursuing a repressive policy has called forth an 
_— eo | expression of acute yoneensh in England as well as 
India, amongst the respectable classes of the latter country and the pro-[ndian 


Members of Parliament in the former. The other day, Srijut Achyut Rao 
Kolhatkar, B.A., L.L.B,, a convict, one of the victims of this tremendous and 
intolerable policy of the English, was transferred from the Nagpur Jail to the 
Saugor one, in the Central Provinces. Kolhatkar is a Nagpur Vakil, and he is 
the son or nephew of a District and Session Judge—we are not sure which. 
He used to practise as a lawyer at Nagpur, and was the aditor of & high class 
newspaper named the Desh Sebak. He is a devoted disciple of Aurabinda Ghose. 
While on his journey tothe last Surat Congress, this Aurabinda Babu, the glory 
of Bengal, with his record of selfrenuniciation and-hisgreat genius, halted at 
Nagpur and made some speeches there. Kolhatkar collected some of these utter- 
ances, and had them printed in his press. For this terrible sin, Kolhatkar, 
a wise, learned, intelligent patient and high-souled vakil, a leader of men and 
worthy son of his native land though he was, was sentevced to 18 months’ rig- 
orous imprisonment, And yet the reader will probably be surprised to hear that 
the very speech for printing which Kolhatkar got rigorous imprisonment, was 
publicly held by Mr. Beachcroft, the Alipur Sessions Judge, to be innocent and 
free from sedition. And yet, the Judge or Magistrate of the Central Provinces, 
who punished Kolhatkar, possessed such a curious knowledge of the law that he 
found terribly seditious microbes present in large numbers in the same speech, 


and, long before the Alipur case was tried, issued his sentence of imprisonment 


for Kolhatkar. A term might have been put on Kolhatkar’s unbearable 
sufferings after the Alipur Judgement was published, but not even that was 
doae, Instead, he was transferred the other day to Saugor town with hands 
chained and with that chain bound fast toa huge iron rod and bound hand 
and foot just as though he were a ruffianly murderer or dacoit. It was 
a terrible and yet pacifying sight that. It was terrible, inasmuch as the son 


or practically the son of a native judge had his hands and feet bound in iron, 


inasmuch as an innocent and inoffensive man was put to terrible humiliation, 
suffering and harassment. ‘lhe sight was pacifying in that a leader of. the 
country high-placed, learned and equal of many Judges and Magistrates, was 
passing on calmly, patiently and smilingly welcoming as Providencial bles- 
sings the acute, endless and intorelable sufferings, harassments and persecution 
constantly inflicted on him because of his attempt to discharge what he 
considered to be a just and sacred duty towards his mother country necessary 
to rouse his fellow countrymen. Many were the peuple of Nagpur who saw 
him on that day, and they saw that Kolhatkar was not tke man he had been; 
os frame was very much worn out, his face pale, his eyes sunken, but none 
the less was he always putting up with all this patiently, Many of the people 
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of Nagpur shed profuse tears. on that’,day, and many were consumed by a 
great anger according to differences of disposition, DUrs,Gadre, Munje, Chole- 
ker, and some other medical men in concert have applied to the Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Central Provinces to the. effect-that .a commission of official and 
non-official medical men be appointed to examine Kolhatkar in view of hie 
broken-down health. We await with particular anxiety the result of this 
petition. Considering how strange the laws and rules in the Central Provin- 
ces are, one feels tempted to ask occasionaly whether it is outside the limits of 
the British Dominions. ) 
11. Referring to the reply of the Central Provinces Government to the 
_ memorial of Dr. Munje and others regarding the 
The ence of Kolhatkar. health of. Kolhatkar, the Hitvarta [Calcutta] of the 
29th July says it is not satisfactory. _The reply 
msy astonish the ordinary public, but those who have watched the proceedings 
of the Central Provinces’ officials for these two years can feel no surprise. 
The British Empire without India would be an Empire in name only, but 
Lord Morley or Lord Minto or Sir Edward: Baker or Mr. Craddock, no one cares 
for India. Their greatest achievement is to make any law they like and. send 
the Indians ta jail, but they do not bear in mind that the Indians are also 
human beings, and their capacity to suffer has a limit. 
12, The Samay [Calcutta] of the 30th July in stating how some medical 


_ The case of A. B. Kolhatkar. the Central Provinees Administration for an autho- 
rised medical examination of him, in view of the way his health has deterio- 
rated during the months he has already spent in prison, writes that though 
Kolhatkar’s friend may now appeal to the Viceroy against the stereotyped 
indecisive reply of the Chief Commissioner who dismisses the opinion of five 
experienced Indian Medical men as mistaken, not much need he expected 
from that quarter. : ve 

13, Referring to the Government reply to the representation of Dr. 
el iain ee Mane ~~ sees he eget in health 

6 health cf the editor of the lhatkar,:the editor of the Desisevak, servi 
ee ee imprisonment in the Nagpur a onl 
now being transferred to another, the Bharat Mitra [Caleutta} of the 31st 
July observes: The reply has come at last to the effect that the memorialists 
were misinformed about the health of the prisoner. Who is to contradict 
this gospel statement? The reply implies that, the memorialists are blind. 


(d)—~ Education. 


14, The Bangabandhu [Calcutta] of the 27th July condemns. as wholly 
ee sie improper, inconsistent and injurious, the recent 
ewrenetz compass arrspgement. by which History. and Geography 
have come to be alternative instead of complementary subjects at the Matricula- 
tion examination. Pandits and Moulvis, learned in the ancient lore, are 
usually sadly wanting in a knowledge of Geography, and evidently our modern 
educated men are going to be in the same predicament, thanks to the New 
University Regulations. 
15. The Daily Hitavadi [.Caleatta} of the 30th July says that the. orders 
‘Me. P.  Mukherji's orders TOocently issued by Mr. P. Mukherji, “Inspector of 
relating to. private, candidates at Schools, Presidency Division, with regard to the 
the qasuing, Supplementary Kn- — private candidates for the Supplementary Enttance 
ss fi sacri a _ Examination from the Presidency Division, are very 
strange. Each candidate must produce. at least two. certificates and must. be 
acquainted with some clerk of his office, by whom the candidate shall be 
identified. How ludicrous all this seems to. be ! 


16,. A correspondent to the Mihir-o-Sudhakar [Galoutis.) of . 80th July Mumosvpmaras, 
u Princip 


; } _ deplores the apathy of the last. al of 

erated. sc SMM TOR the Hooghl Gollewe and his present successor to 
do anything to better the condition of the Hooghly Madrassah. Three years 
ago when the Director of Public Instruction visited the Madrassah he 
sanctioned the appointment of three Maulvis, but as yet nothing has been 


friends of. Achyut Rao Kolhatkar lately petitioned | 
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done to fill up these appdidtments: The results of the A nnuél Examination 64 
the Madrassah, which’ was held in'April last, are not yet out, The list. of text. 
books prescribed for study in’ the lower classess has not’ yet been received there, 
‘he writer draws the ‘attention of the Director of Public Instruction: to’ these 
matters. | pase oe Oe Pee Pa. a 


¥ ‘ 
} { 


 (d-LLocal! Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


-' «97%. ‘The Star of India’ [Arrah] of the 11th June deplores. the- backward 
ae ' . eondition' of the: Shahabad district, which on 

- Condition of Shahabad. = secount of its not having the organizations like 
the Village Union cannot help-making over to the District Magistrate its power 
to:elect'two-thirds of the total number of members on'the Local Board. It;: 
therefore, calls on the inhabitants to rouse themselves from sleep, open their 
eyes to the: pears made in other-districts, utilize the power conferred on 
them ‘by the Local Self-Government Act, and to elect their full share of 
representatives in whom they have rest their confidence. he tee 
18. ‘The Daily Hitavadi (Calcutta; of the 1st August puts down the 

-. ‘«prowing prevelence-of tubercular diseases in. 

| Public health in Bengal. ;, Bengal and in the = to the growing poverty 
of the* peoplé, and to their inability to use articles of substantial diet like 
ghee, etc., on which: their ancestors lived and fattened. The public 
health of ‘England which has: been rapidly improving of late, presents a 
remarkable contrast to India’s record in this matter. Gortainly ‘officials here 
know why and how the public'health of their own country was improved, and if 
knowing this, they do not make use of ther knowledge in the case of India, 
it is because they cannot afford to divert the money necessary for the purpose 
from Army expenditure, and from purposes which directly benefit their own. 
countrymen in India ~the improvement of the Calcutta city for instance, Like 
Calcutta town, the immediate neighbourhood of the Jute-mills is also sought 
to be kept ‘clean—even though for this purpose, the sacred river of the 
Bengali-Hindus has to be polluted by the effluence of the septic tanks. The 
differential treatment accorded in this matter to different areas is indeed such 

as to make the:blood boil of any man, worthy the name. ae. 

- 19, The recent deciston of the Calcutta Corporation to lay .out money 
: nae ents ON allaying the dust. nuisance in some of the 
actaei, er eupply 2 fe streets of the city affords the Daily Hitavadi 
(Calcutta] of the Ist August an occasion for 

urgirg on Government the more«clamant need of providing for a supply of 
pure water in the rural areas of Bengal. Unless this is done, Calcutta will 
be to the’ rest ‘of Bengal like a shining golden lamp in: a cremation-ground. 
After all the first claim of the. people on their rulers is to be permitted to 
live, and if this claim-is not paid heed to the rulers must make up their minds 
to be treated to some amount of abuse by their dying subjects. . : 


vt" 


(fi— Questions affecting the land. 


20.: The Nikar [Calcutta] of the 27th July, writes:—- 

ia ated We have already said that originally nobody 
Midnapus veg.and. Cottloment 1 -< took leago: of lenis’ Salen the rights of A settled 
~ "and occupancy raiyat were granted. Mr. Price, 
in his report, recommended that raiyats who cleared jungles, constructed 
embankménts ‘and brought lands under cultivation, should be-given such rights. 

‘This proposal was sanctioned by the Government, . The rights once gran 
cannot now be taken away. Regulation VII of 1882 has never been repealed, 
and ‘the settlement carried out under it has also not been set aside. The 

Settlement Officers are trampling upon law, precedent and local custom. . 
_The rights of cultivators have been. called into question in cases, under 
section 104(¢), now going on. Before the dispute is settled, the question of 
converting their rents in paddy into cash payments:should be kept in abeyance. - 
The bhagchsis have h3en instigated to file petitions -for the: conversion of - 
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rents in kind into money rents. But'as the tights of landlords and cultivators 
have not yet been settled, how can the petitions of the bhagchasis be taken up 
and ‘decidéd: in’ 'theit ‘favour ?, Bhauli rentcan be converted inte | money rent 
whenever desired -.: Why then -this hurry ?: Moreover, the paddy received from 
bhagchasis is not bhauli rent. Considering how:the Settlement officers are doing 
their. work just now, the’ powers under ‘section: 40 ‘should:not- be: given to 
them . as..such- powers. wotld do “mischief ‘to. all:.parties . including the 
Government. einige etiaasd 
21. The Nikar [Contai)} of the 27th July writes: = 
be "+ ++" Qur readers are ‘already too familiar with 
An alleged: irregularity inthe various arbitrary proceedings in the Survey and: 
Settlement Operation in Mi’m™- Settlement Operations in Midnapore. Cases under 
i “‘gection 104(e) are now being heard.’ If there be 
any mistakes in connection with the record, ‘notices t3 the tenants are issued, 
but they are issued,‘so late as to be received by them some days’ subsequent 
to the date fixed for the hearing so that. the cases -af¥e ‘struck of, ., Revisions, 
when prayed’ for, are not granted in all ‘cises."' Ought not the Settlement 
officers to see that the ndtices are‘ received by the parties at the right time ? 
Who is responsible: for the worry ‘and expense to which the poor raiyats are 
put especially at a time when work in the fields is going on in full swing ? | 


Nigar, 


July 27th, 1909. 
the J ’ 


22. The Mihir-o-Sudhakar [Calcutta } of the 30th J uly makes the following "a a a 


i suggestions for the better management of the 

Suguestions for the management -‘Court of Wards estates of Nawab’ Sir’ Salimulla 
of the Estates of Nawab Sir Bahad § Dacca: sand Siraey : 

Salimulla of Dacca. : anadur Of . ace PE a } 

| . (1) Considerable retrenchment of the ex- 

penditure must be effected in order to: puy ‘off the debts. Formerly, the estates: 

were satisfactorily managed by a Superintendent receiving a‘salary of Rs: 100 

to Rs. 150 per month. - But now the Agent gets’Rs. 700°to Rs. 1,000 per 


month ; the Superintendent gets Rs. 300 ‘and the'’Assistant Superintendent 


gets Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 per montli, so that the establishment: charge has’ 
increased considerably. We are not opposed: to European management. 
But there are others who think that an annual expenditure of about.a ‘lakh of 
rupees, specially at a time like the present, on account of. three European 
officers, is an extravagant charge upon the estates. -: o 


‘ 


2. The leasing out of lands on paéni should be carried out under: trust 


worthy management. . a Mee id. Pe 
8, Excessive expenses incurred on account of .the ‘establishment of new 
dehis.and cutcheries should receive the attention of the.Government. A compe- 
tent and senior Deputy. Collector should be appointed to. look - after: the work 
of management, - \ nae oe ) | 


ee 
ey Ae. 


(9)—Railways and Communications, including Canals and Irrigation. . 


23. The Prasun Katwa] of the 30th July points out that arrangements for 


- irrigating the fields in the Burdwan District can be 
easily made by constructing -pucca - bridges at 


A suggestion. | 


intervals over the numerous small streams with wooden gates, and: thereby- 
causing their water to accumulate. The cost of construction would not be t,- 


) ereat, 


while the advantages gained would be immense.:. The whole district would 
be independent of rain water, and the cultivation would go on uninterrupied. 


The Government and the zamindars should undertake the work, as both are 
interested in the welfare of the cultivators, Ae : Ok, 
24, Referring to an interpellation in the Legislative Coiincil the other 


Sei eee Railway vee day, and the reply received thereto that the Benzal- 


plaint. Nagpur Railway had made sufficient arrangements: 
for the convenience of the Poe to the last Kath. 
August says itis at a. 


Jatra at Puri, the Hindi Bangzavasi [Calcutta)}-of the 2n 
loss to find out what animosity the~ pilgrims had with the Bengal-Nagpur 


Railway Company which: led them to make complaints against it when there 


was nothing left'to be desired fer their convenience. -- 


PRasUs, 
July Sth, 1909, 


Hints Bawsavasi, 
Aug. 2nd, 1909, 
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Dairy Astavanr. 25. The Daily Hitayadi [Calcutta] of th 

Meghnada Vadha:-—~- a, SO as ) 

Maghnadha-vadha [slaughter of Meghnada (son of the demon-chief Ravana, 

who had the power of making himself invisible while engaged in battle, ]. 

(Morley’s edition.) | : ' 

Michael Madhusudan Dutta, the Bengali poet, wrote the epic named the 

_ Meghnada Vadha,* which has become immortal, and 

io = Meghnada wil] ever remain so in Bengali literature, Lord 

ee. Morley, the Secretary of State. for India, is about 

to pre an (another) epic of the name of the Meghnada Vadha for Bengal and 

for other Indian provinces animated with the Bengali spirit. Reuter hag 

given us this news. Indrajit, Ravana’s son, could hurl forth shafts while keep. 

ing his own person screened behind the clouds, and roar like the clouds, hence 

it was that he was called Meghanada (roaring like the cloud). Lakshman, by 

means Of trickery and stratagem, entered into the room where the Nikumbhila 

sacrifice was being performed and, wrestling with Meghnada, killed him, 

Ravan’s younger brother, Bibhishan, was the sole stay and support of 

Lakshman in this work of deceit, This is the main story of Michael 
Madhusudan’s epic—this epic has been written in blank verse. 


Lord Morley has come to know that it is through the incitements of 
those mer who keep themselves in the background of bomb and anarchism, 
of Swadeshi and Boycott, that the smouldering flame of hatred of the English 
and of Government is incessantly burning in the Indian body politic, and it is 
to punish these, whom it is difficult to prove guilty by the laws which are 
constantly enforced, that he is about to resort to severe repression. T'o use the 
language of the Purans, one has to say that this is the Meghnada Vadha of the 
20th Century, and the poet of this epic is Lord Morley. 


It is they, who when they fight keep themselves concealed, who are 
Meghnadas. The Meghnad of the Purans could really keep himself screened 
behind the clouds. . The progeny of Lord Morley’s brains, the Indian. 
Meghnads who hate the English pour forth their venom of hate while keeping 
themselves screened behind the clouds in the wage of the ignorance of the 
officials. A difference of treatment is certain to result from difference of eras. 
With different poets, different forms are certain to be given to the epics. The 
Meghnada Vadha of Valmiki, the preceptor of poets, was of one kind; Micheal’s 
was of another; and Lord weer 1s —_ to prepare a wogunece _—. of ze 

° a different kind. You may say, where, are we to get a 
PB yay led Bibhisan* ? But you need not be anxious on that 
an von in killing his account. Bibhisans have continued for quite a long 
— time to be ushered into existence in this country. 
Many crores of Bibhishans have been born in this country era after era, thanks 
to the character of the soil and the water of this country, The Bibhisan of 
this country, though he is murderer of his brother and abductor of his 
brother’s wife, is held to, be a pious and a model man. Naturally, therefore, 
there is a likelihood of Bibhisans being found with us in every house. Like the 
moss in the rains, there will be no dearth of Bibhisan to cast a lustre on the 
Meghnada Vadha of Bengal. In the Meghnada Vadha of the Purane there was; 
deceit—nothing whatever was done in accordance with the rules of. duels which 
prevailed among the Khatriyas. For had Meghnad been summoned to battle 
according to the rules always observed, it would have. been beyond the power of 
man to vanquish him. The poet Morley knowing it to be impossible. to. opr 
the body of Meghnads in this country with the assistance of the penal laws 
already prevailing, is about to adopt extraordinary: measures to form terrible 
serpentine nooses in the shape of laws. There is no escaping this time. 
Meghnads are sure to be killed. Beit so, many of our Meghnads have been 
killed in this fashion era after era, It is true that the Meghnads are killed, 
but then nads (sounds) survive—those deep dire harsh sounds survive in 
literature, society and in the hearts of men. Tho bodies disappear, but: 9. 
something which is incorporal never vanishes. Herein lies our consolation 


ential 
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_ But this story of the killing of Meghnad is an epic—it is so in the Purans, 
in the writings of Krttibash and of Michael, and Morley’s Meghnad also will 


be an epic. An epic has been defined in Sanskrit as a collection of words. 


indicative of sentiment. The poet Morley, since becoming Secretary of State 
for India, did not only make use of the name of sentiments known 1n literature, 
but he has exhibited in full the 64 sentiments and ideas of the Vaishnavas. 


This low murmur in the opening chapters of Meghnad Badh is also a 


sentiment. The making public through the lips of the master of Elibank of 


words of dire anger—that also is a sentiment. ‘The use of words indicative of 
certainty, in regard to the existence of a class of Meghnads in India that also is 


a sentiment. When there is so much sentiment at the very outset, there is no 
doubt whatever that the Meghnad Badh of the future will be an epic. English- 


men say that epics are not true, do not represent real facts and are merely 


the outcome of the dreamy drowsiness of a heated brain, oppressed with senti- 
ments, nearly a curious arrangements of words and sentiments, the writing and 
perusal of such epics merely give a temporary pleasure, such as is got from an 
attempt to stop the itching sensation caused by ring-worms. Many people like 
the Englishman will indeed be lost in the pleasure of scratching the ring-worms, 
set up a dance, but what next? As there is pleasure, so there is burning 


sensation and that burning will not be removed even by the application of - 


water. He who has got the ring-worm, who enjoys the pleasure of scratching 
them, is the man who has ultimately to suffer the pain caused by burning. Why 
should we be anxious on that account? But. then we are re-assured at the 
thought, that Lord Morley’s Meghnad Badh also will be an epic only. 

A moral saying has it that an intelligent man passes his time in the study of 
epics and shastras. We shall have constantly and — to study this new 
Meghnad Badh, the epic of Lord Morley’s; so according to the moral sayings 
we shall be entitled to be called intelligent. This is not a smail thing either. 
Assault us, catch hold of us, grind us down, we shall put up with all that; but never 
disregard us in pity and contempt in the idea that we are fools, Weknow 
that it has been brought home to you that we are not beasts, that we can see 
through every thing and that knowing and understanding every thing 
can still put up with every thing—and we are blessed for this reason, we feel 
that we were not born in vain. Lord Morley’s attempt to write a Meghnad 
Badh epic is a mere indication of the awakening of sense on your part. So 
even though we have to lie prone at your feet, :t is an indication of our glory. 
Sri Krishna, the charioteer of Arjun vowed not to wield arms in the great 
war of Kuru Kshetra. Even he had to lose his self-possession for a moment 
when struck by the shafts of the great hero Vishna, he became eager to 
fight with the wheels of the chariot in hand. Vishna forthwith laying aside 
his weapons, and with folded palms said in a spirit of prayer and worship : 
O God, I have triumphed, you have been defeated! So like Vishna, 
we also can say now, Lord Morley, at last you are defeated and we are 
victorious, If, losing patience at being bitten by bugs in the bed, you have 
to set fire to the house, then the bugs though burnt to death, still strike, 
while being killed, also—they get your house burned down. This is the 
dramatic element in Morley’s new epic of Meghnad Badh, This is why it is 
a poem, hence we give a spiritual explanation of it beforehand. 

26, In commenting on the Master of Elibank’s recent speech at Woodford 

ae. the Sannvani [Calcutta] of the 29th July writes that 

o . “ & BLCr 0 anzsrecent the foundations of the British Empire are not so 
: weak as to be jeopardised by the prevailing unrest. 

It has nothing to fear so long as it does no injustice. There is really no 
revolutionary party in India in the strict sense of the word. Threats of 
further ay "He ms of the people will not avail to cure the unrest. 

27. Referring tothe Master of Elibank’s Woodford speech of the 17th J uly 


Se _ in which he alluded to repressive measures for the 

uta” of Elibank’s Wood- = ression of the unrest in India, the Bir Bharat. 
_ (Calcutta) of the 1st August denies any unrest in 

the country, and asks him to remember that repressive measures cannot. 
mend matters. In order to control the people it is necessary that the rulers 


should oblige them by showing their kindness. This would naturally endear: 


them to the people. 


SaNsivant, 
July 29th, 190m, 


Bre BHARat, 
Aug. let, 1909, 


RANIIVATI, 
July 29th, 1909, 
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. 28: The Sanjivani [Calcutta] of the 29th July in discussing the question 
| ‘¢ How are we to co-operate with Government, ” 
writes :— : : 

In our last issue we commented on Sir 
Edward Baker’s recent angry and pointed speech inthe Council. In alluding 
to the recent murder, in England, y a Punjabee and to the murders and cases 
of bomb-throwing from political motives His: Honour said that the time for 
words was past; it was now time to act, time for the people of the country to 
co-operate with Government, Mr. Gokhale, also, at Poona had said the same 
thing. In what way now are we to assist Government? Neither. Mr. Gokhale 
nor the Lieutenant-Governor stated specifically what action on our;part would con- 
stitute rendering assistance to Government. His Honour has only called upon 
our parents and guardians as well as teachers and students to betake themselves 
to action. Act—act—act, so runs His Honour’s advice. But there is nothing 
said as to how we are to assist Government; what act we are todo. We do not 
know the motive of the recent London murder, but the London police found no 
political tinge init. In any case whether it was or was not poltatent in motive, 
the people of the country have unanimously expressed their regrets and indig- 
nation at it. Leaders of the country, like Surandranath, Bipin Chandra, 
.Khaparde, etc., in spite of differences of opinion, on other subjects, have 
publicly united in strongly condemning and reprobating this immoral and 
unjustact. It is true that a number of impatient youths of the country, lost to 
all sense of right and wrong, did commit murders from a mistaken idea that the. 


“sf How are we to co-operate with 
Government P” 


- country’s progress can be achieved by reprehensible and immoral means. But 


then their numbers are few and the people of the country in general and its 
leaders had a all to do with them. They participated in these affairs in 
secret, and neither Government nor ourselves knew anything of their schemes. So- 
when their deeds began to be revealed, their countrymen were astounded to the 
point of strungly and unanimously denouncing the men who had taken to these 
courses of action. Indeed, our national endeavour isa sacred vow, which would 
rove unfructuous by contact with sin and be deprived of God’s blessings. The 
Lieutenant-Governor himself has acknowleged that the people of the 
country have unanimously condemned these deeds of immorality. We fail, 
however, to understand what he means when he summons us to assist Govern- 
ment, It is not that on many occasions we do not feel averse to assisting 
Government. But the question arises in what way we are to assist. Were 
the people of the country very happy to learn of the numerous dacoities 
committed in different parts of the country some time ago? Government, of 
course, wanted to lay the blame for these dacoities on the shoulders of the 
Nationalists. The police, in their incompetence, failing to apprehend the 
real criminals, brought up before the courts many innocent men—who 
naturally after undergoing intolerable sufferings for a time were ultimately 
acquitted by the High Court. The people of the country do not wish to see 
the innocent punished, but they wish'with all their hearts to see the real dacoits 
punished with all severity. Under the impression that it was the Swadeshs 
volunteers who have committed these dacoities, the police have hitherto pursued 
and watched them only—in consequence the real offenders are still at large. 
Are the people of the country responsible for this? And how do they stand to 
gain by these dacoities ? Will their lives and property be safe if these dacoities 
goon? Were not they prepared to the best of their ability to assist Govern- 
ment in this matter? But then they could not think of any possible means 
todoso. Certainly, the English Roy cannot possibly stand to lose as much a8 
the preps of the country, if murders, dacoities and lawlessness. prevail in the 
land, no matter whether for political or other ends. How can the people 
assist Government ? There can be no real assistance rendered by one party 
to another, where there is an absence of mutual trust. Government-does not 
trust us, neither can it be said that we fully trust Government and believe 
all its acts to be prompted by good motives. Government is ignorant of our 
_ Garcumstances and our sorrows, it does not want to redress our grievances. From 
its lofty and distant height it calls on us to co-operate with it for the purpose of | 
patting down these murders. What are we to do? Poor and miserable subjects 
a6we are, stricken with many forms of oppression, we also are sorry for, and 
ashamed of, these murders. But our voices do not penetrate to the- heights. 
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whare the Government which we are to assist sits; we cannot ascend to those 
heights. Indeed a hope of assistance postulates a feeling of some measure of 
equality. If we had some measure of authority in the Government of our 
country, if the views of our representatives on legislative projects carried any 
weight, if the views of our leaders were from time to time accepted by 
Government then, indeed, we could render it some measure of assistance. For 
instance, has Government inquired intothe causes of the prevailing unrest 
with its tale of reprehensible deeds of immorality committed by youths from 
mistaken ideas, reckless of their lives, and is Government prepared to 
adopt the necessary curatives ? Government is weighing us down with a 
succession of repressive laws, is deporting men of saintly character under a 
‘‘ lawless” law. _ It pays no heed to our requests to calm itself, to give up this 
policy of repression, to undo the Partition, There are two kinds of friends on 
earth—the first those who point out faults and try to bring the erring one into 
the rightcourse. This kind of friend is not usually liked—men want so-called 
friends who will echo their own opinions, who, ignoring the defects, will be- 
laud only the good points. It is this latter kind of men, who are, as a matter 


of fact, called to the Councils of Government, These men are determined not . 


to see any faults in Government. The men, on the other hand, who act as 
real friends and point out the errors of official ways and protest against official 
policy of repression, are not summoned by Government to advise it. If they 
Say anything unsolicited, it goes unheeded by Government, and yet they are 
now being called upon to co-operate with the authorities. The leaders of 
the country have always been saying that Western education and civilisation, 
acting on the ancient Indian civilisation, has awakened new and lofty aspira- 
tions amongst the population regarding popular rights and power—that 
Government must acknowledge the existence of this new spirit and grant 


substantial political rights to the people; and that, apart from this general 


cause, the particular causes responsible for the prevailing unrest, must also 
be sympathetically regarded by Government from the,people’s point of view. 
All this our leaders have always been urging, but has Soveivanns paid an 
heed thereto? When the Seditious Meetings Act was passed, Dr. Ras 


Bihary Ghosh, like a farsighted statesman, distinctly declared that that — 


kind of legislation would drive sedition underground, Government turned 
a deaf ear to it. Mr. Gokhale also pleaded for the conciliation of a 
by the withdrawal of the partition, but Government remained equally 


indifferent to this counsel. The party of constitutional agitation 1s 


gradually coming to lose all influence. A good many people, disliking their 
methods of work, have come to take up an attitude of dispair and 
indifference towards Government. Others more impatient have been driven 
to immoral courses of action. The other day Mr. Surendra Nath in 


apeeking in England of co-operation between the rulers and the ruled, pleaded 
at. the hands of men like himself (loyalists?) might he strengthened by. 
Government, Indeed, if Government ignores all friendly advice tendered by 
the leaders, why should the people of the country listen to what these leaders. 


gay either ? ‘2 

- Under these circumstances, what can be the meaning of the Government 
call for the co-operation of the people? It may mean first, that Government will 
not act on our advice, will not remove the causes of the unrest, will persist in a 
policy of repression, and the people are to uphold this policy. Of course, every 
one sympathises with the punishment of actual offenders and their associates. 


But Government is not satisfied merely with this sympathy. It wants. 


apparently that we should unanimously uphold its.policy of growing repression. 
its conferment of fresh powers on the police, its deportations? The second 
meaning to be attached to this call for co-operation is that Government wants us 
to be honorary spies, detectives and informers to supplement the efforts of the 


police to track down criminals,—efforts which have so far failed owing to their. 


incompetence, which incompetence is not certainly going to be cured simply 
by the addition to their powers proposed by the new law. These are the onl 

two possible meanings to attach to the call for popular co-operation, But is 
Government sincere in this call? Does it really want our assistance? Is it 
really eager to cure the unrest? If itis, let.it release the men the influence. 
of whose lives ean, exercise a controlling influence on the people, and spread 


KHULNA Vasil, 
July 24th, 1909. 


Mupi#1 Baypuwas, 


July 26th, 1909, 


TIRROT SAMACHAR, 


July 29th, 1909, 


BwArat MirRa, 
J uly 318s, 1908. 
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good ideas amongst them. Let it also cease attempting to gag the free 
expression of opinion and undo the Partition, and finally, let it grant the 
people their just mghts. Then will all the unrest disappear from the land. 
Only then can we see any meaning in a call for our co-operation, when we see 
the suggestions of our leaders acted on by Government, see it prepared to 
remove the causes of the unrest. | 
29. Referring to Sir Edward Baker’s threat against anarchism in the 
country, the Khulna Vast [ Khulna) of the 24th 
Sir Edward Baker's threat. =» Joly says that parents and guardians are prepared 
to do whatever the authorities will advise them in this connection. But 
murder and such crimes have never formed a part of the doings of the 
patriotic children of the soil—at least, it has never been proved in any law 
court to be so. His Honour knows that the popular leaders, guardians and 
newspapers of the country always express their rey oo and abhorrence 
at all 1 atl of unlawful conduct. Itis, therefore, hard to understand the 
meaning of His Honour’s threat. When he is our ruler, we shall, of course, 
be bound to bow to any policy which he may enforce. Do perpetrators of 
crimes commit them with the knowledge of their guardians so that the latter 
may check them or hand them over to tbe police? All guardians, desire that 
their wards should be virtuous and good, but do all wards become so? If His 
Honour can explain to popular leaders and guardians what they should de 
to prevent an outbreak of anarchism, they can follow his directions; otherwise 
it ig useless simply to hold out threats. | 
80. The Medint Bandhab (Midnapore] of the 26th J wy quotes in bold 
type from the speech delivered by His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor in the Council the portion 
in which he said that “‘in the application of the 
remedy there would be no opportunity for making nice distinction between the 
innocent and the guilty,” and observes: 
This is what our Choto Lat Bahadur has said,— Tell us, O Mother Zara; 
where shall we take refuge ? ” | 
31. Seeing that Mr. Aravind Ghose has, in his recent speech at College 
| Square, strongly criticised that portion of Sir 
Sir Edward Baker's speech  dward Baker’s speech in which he said that 
if the people did not co-operate with Government in suppressing the anarchy, 
laws would be passed in which there would be no discrimination between the 
innocent and the guilty, the Tirhut Samachar [Muzaffarpur] of the 29th July 
interprets His Honour’s remark as a mere threat with no siuister motive. 
32. The other day, says the Lharat Mitra [Calcutta] of the 31st July 
- ‘ when Sir Edward Baker, the Lieutenant-Governor 
hat does the threat mean. = of Bengal, thundered forth his threat from his place 
in the Legislative Council we wondered what he meant by it. Our wonder 
was still greater when we saw that what he said was approved by the Secretary 
of State when interpellated on the subject by Mr. Hart Davis in Parliament, 
while we are lost in wonder as to the meaning of the curious threat uttered by 
the Under-Secretary of State in a public assembly during this week in London. 
The Master of Elibank, in his speech before an assembly at Woodford, openly 
declared that Lord Morley would strongly deal with those who are from 4 
safe place directing the seditious movement being undeterred by any adverse 


“ Hard words uttered by the 
rwer of Bengal.” 


criticism and that to maintain the stability of the Government it is necessary to 


see that no seditious movement is allowed to take root in the country. When 
the Under-Secretary spoke thus in the name of his Chief he must have had his 
hints from the former. Weare at our wit’s end to make out the meaning of 
the statement ia spite of our efforts to find it out. 

If a statement like it had been made at the time when an attempt was 
made at the life of an official at Muzaffarpur resulting in the death of two ladies 
by mistake, or when the Maniktolla conspiracy was discovered, or when the 
approver in this case was shot dead by two of the accused in the same case in 
the jail compound, or when the police-officer who had discovered one of the 
murderers was killed in an open street of the Metropolis and a prosecution 


_ Pleader was cruelly shot dead in a court compound, and all these murders 


were held to be due toa wide conspiracy in the country, that stateme nt could 
convey some meaning if given expression to by a Governor of any province, or 
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approved by the Secretary of State and followed by the utterances of the. 


Under-Secretary. | 

But why this threat now ? Why these hard words? Why this rain of fire of 
suspicion now when the couspiracy has been found tobe the outcome of the 
doings of a few rash young men; when a thorough and further enquiry made by 
the police to ferret it out by dishonouring hundreds of gentlemen by searching 
thir houses has failed, and when it has been discovered by the highest court of 
justice in the country that the police concocted a case in order to prove a wide- 
spread conemnaey and when the Indiang were expecting to regain the 
confidence of Government, the recall of the deportees and the fulfilment of 
their heartfelt desire of the police receiving its merited punishment ? 
| 33. In refering to the recent notice, by the Chief Secretary, dissuading 

icicaie suk Cite te students from participating in the forthcoming 

. ete "Boycott celebration, the Nayak [Calcutta] of the 
30th August, writes :— 

There are a class of weavers in Dacca town who beara reputation for 
sharp wit and for a devious way of doing and saying things. For example, 
a man of this class when he means to travel east, says, if asked as to his 
destination, that he will travel west. Sir Edward Baker has recently 
manifested this sort of cunning. Enjoying a reputation for intelligence, 
how can he keep up his credit if he were to give expression to his 
‘sentiments in plain language ? 

The people of the country were struck speechless at the threatening 
attitude which His Honour took up in the speech he made in Council’ some 
time ago on the recent London assassinations. Many could not conceive why 
such a speech should suddenly have been made without any provocation. We 
wrote at the time that mischievous people were suggesting that His Honour 
‘was showing temper in this fashion in order to dissuade the people of the country 
from making preparations for the celebration of the Boycott day. We now 
see that His Honour had no other reason for his threatening attitude save this. 
He expected that, cowed by his threats, the leaders of the country would aban- 
don the celebration. But alas! His Honour does not know that those days are 
gone. Gone is the day when the people could be dissuaded from the discharge 
of their duties by threats. Finding threats unavailing, His Honour now assumes 
the réle of a sympathising freind of the student. Weare sure, however, that 
so far Government has been bluffing, not showing its hand, so to speak. 
The real move in the direction of repression which this bluffing is intended to 
cover is, however, bound to come. 


There is not a single man now in the country who has not come to under- 
stand that these often-repeated cries of unrest and outrages on the lips of the 
authorities are prompted really by the torment caused by the Boycott. Itis to 
the credit of English civilisation that nothing is said clearly against the boycott 
under any provocation. But indirectly moves are being made to compel the 
people to give up the boycott. The problem is a serious one certainly. 


We have more than once insisted thst the boycott is not to be given up 
by any means, under any oppression, or any temptation. If we can firmly 
cling to the boycott, we are bound to gain the desired results sooner or 
later. In view of the active way in which Sir E. Baker is bestirring himself 
4 stop the boycott, the Bengalis will have to act in this matter with great 

mness. 

84, In referring to the above notice the Daily Hitavadi [Calcutta] of 

the 3rd August, writes :— 
His Bonour is going to see whether or not 
those classes of the population he appealed to in his recent-Council speech, viz,, 
students, their guardains and their teachers, do or do not stake their lives, so 
to speak, in carrying out His Honour’s orders. Ifthey pass this test, well 
and good, If not, due consequences will ensue. 

So for as we gather, His Honour has not been content only with issuing 
om order of his disguised in pleasant phrases. It has been arranged further 
that— 


(1) heads of Government schools and colleges are to distinctly forbid 
their students to join in this celebration ; 


Students and Boycott Day..: 
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(2) boys of Government institutions present at. the Saturday obseryun: 
ces will be punished by expulsion from school and exclusion 
from all TJniversity examinations ; 

(3) heads of private institutions are to be reminded of the Risley 
circular, and of the steps proposed to be taken above in Govern- 
ment schools and colleges ; : 

(4) students of private institutions found present at the 7th of August 
celebration will be excluded from University examinations ; ‘ 

(5) if boys offending in this case are not punished by the school 
authorities, the school will be disaffiliated. 3 

It is stated also that the Commissioner of Police has issued instructions 
to his subordinates to the effect that— ees ak 


(a) police-officers in charge of ¢thanas may stop of disperse an 
procession which may interfere even temporarily with the public 
right of way ; a 

(5) police-officers may take away any flags or Jathis carried in 
procession ; sie 

(c) meetings or music at public squares may be forbidden if necessary 
in the interest of those using the square, and 

(d) the police are to collect full information about all students joining 
meetings, processions, etc., as well as the leaders of such meetings 
and processions. oe 


In short, the police have been given instructions by any means soever 
to stop the 7th of August celebration. ee 
Many policemen, to our knowledge, are warning many of their acquaint- 
ances already. Preparations are already being made also at many of the 
private hospitals. There will be ample arrangements made in this 
connection on Wednesday, Thurday and Friday next, ge, 
What should now be done by us? We shall not answer this query now. 
Let us see what line of action our community takes up, what amount of 
oppression and harassment the Government and the police are prepared to 
commit and then we shall speak out. It is not to Calcutta alone that these 
preparatious are confined—similar instructions have been communicated to 
all districts and villages. Sir L. Hare has issued strict orders in East 
Bengal—indeed the Magistrate of Chittagong, acting on hints from his 
supericrs, has ese forbidden any meeting in his charge. In other districts 
also, openly or secretly, orders in a similar sense will be issued. The two 
Lieutenant-Governors of the two Bengals have taken up thunderbolts in their 
hands to repress the boys—and John Bull stands with his two horns ready for 
the encounter. Let honest men beware! ou 
33. The treatment that Babu Krishna Kumar Mittra is receiving in his 
imprisonment, writes the Hitavadi | Calcutta} of 
the 30th July, appears to be something like a 
mystery. The Government say that he is living in a commodious room with 
a wide verandah attacked to it, that he is allowed to take a walk every 
morning and afternoon, and that he is supplied with writing materials; where- 
as his son, who had been to see him of late, says that just the contrary is the 
case. Babu Sukumar Mittra, son of Babu Krishna Kumar, ‘alleges that his 
father is looking thinner than what he was before his incarceration, 
and that he seems to have lost in weight. Sukumar Babu asked the Govert- 
ment to let him know how much Krishna Kumar Babu weighed at the time 
when he entered the prison and what his weight is now. But the Government 
have kept silent over the matter. We cannot say that Sukumar Babu’s 
allegations are totally false, for he has seen everything for himself, Unless the 
authorities lift the veil of mystery which enshrouds the whole affair, the 
suspicions of the public will not be removed. 
36, Referring to Mr. brs spaces letter . the Nineteenth Century - 
: fier in support of the Bengal deportations, the 
ania on Bengal de- Hj tavadi Galeutta of the 30th J hee tro — 
Mr. Streatfeild says that if the lines on which 
Mr. Mackurness would reform the law {of deportation be adopted, that is, if 
the Government of India be considered incapable of and unfit for the proper 


Babu Krishna Kumar Mittra. 
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administration of the country, British Empire in Asia will come to an. end 
before long. Mr. Streatfeild is, however, happy that most of the right-thinking 
Englishmen do not support the idea. So, then Mr. Streatfeild thinks himself 
to be one of these right-thinking Englismen, since he does not support 
Mr. Mackarness’ suggestion. No one denies that anarchism and assassination 
must be suppressed for the sake of the country’s peace and welfare. But. is 
all this likely to be done simply if a number of men be deported. We admit 
that those who advise the people to go against the Government are seditious. 
But is there any chance of such men being able to do any mischief if the mass 
of the people be contented with the Government? Thanks to the treatment 
which the people receive from some of the officials and un-officials who hail 
from Mr. Streatfeild’s own country, they (the people) have lost rauch of the 
love they had for the English Government. The people have understood that 
in spite of all their boasts of impartiality, the English observe a wide distinction 
between the white and the black ; that the Government has no sympathy with 
anything which helps the people in obtaining greater freedom or increased 
rights and privileges; and that the Government gets annoyed if the people 
agitate for greater mghts and privileges. The public have had a very clear 
idea of all this ever since the establishment of the Indian National Congress. 
The people see that the Government feels no hesitation in rejecting 
their’ unanimous protests, and the effect which such a thing produces in their 
minds cannot be equalled by anything that hundreds of speakers can bring 
about. The officials have by their own action made the people discontented, 
and consequently they believe everything that is said against the Government. 
Mr. Streatfeild would have the leading Indian agitators deported. But would 
Mr. Streatfeild’s own brethren care to reform their conduct ? We admit that 


the present situation in India is critical, and we know also that ata time ~ 


like this the weal or woe of the country depends solely upon the policy which 
the Government may follow. But while we think that the feelings which 
have been aroused in the minds of the people by the harsh and _ biassed 


treatment which the people receive from the officials should be removed first 


of all, the Government think that all trouble will be at an end if the people are 
frightened’ by persecution. Mr. Streatfeild is of the same opinion as the 
Government. We ask, can the silence which is maintained out of a fear 
of oppression be at alla sign of peace? Does it not appear clear to Mr. 
Streatfeild, supremely wise as he is, that deportation defeats its own object ? 
‘Deportations without trial strike terror into the people’s mind, but at the same 
time create a feeling of revulsion against the Government. The people 
consider the officials to be oppressive ; and if this notion has to be removed 
a the people’s minds the officials will have to give up their present 
‘policy. 

. a what Mr. Streatfeild says one is led to think that the Govern- 


ment as well as he, consider the Extremists and the advocates of the. 


boycott responsible for the spread of anarchism. If this be a fact we ask, 
who first brought the Extremists and the boycotters into existence? They 
are said to be the products of the gradual development of the Indian agita- 
tion. But it is clear to everybody that they are the results of the disappoint- 
ment which the people felt at finding that years of agitation brought them 
no good, and that the Government persisted in treuting the agitators with 
contempt. All this led a number of men to lose all faith in the old way 
of agitating which they had followed without any success for 25 years, 
and they resolved to follow a different line of action. The advocates of the 
old system could not strengthen their position by showing a single instance 
in which their efforts had borne any fruit. And thus most of the people 
supported the new idea and the party of Extremists came into being. As 
for the boycott, it goes withuut saying that it is the Partition of Bengal 
which Lord Curzon carried out in spite of the unanimous protests of the people, 
which brought it into existence. Consequently, it is the Government and the 
officials who are in the main responsible for the existence of the Extremists 
and the boycott agitation, While, therefore, arrangements are being made 
to punish the people, the policy which has given rise to the present agitation 
ought to be modified as well, 

' According to Mr. Streatfeild deportation is less troublesome to the people 
than punitive police and house-searches. Deportation is no doubt a very 
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convenient instrument in the hands of the Government, though it may or 
may not be less troublesome or less dreadful to the people. To arrest people 
indiscriminately and keep them in prison without & trial or anything of the 
kind, is a very admirable way of managing things no doubt. But will 
permanence of the Government and the welfare of the people, which are made 
the plea for the deportations, be assured by such apolicy ? Such acts may strike 
terror into the people’s minds, but they will never make them contented. And we 
cannot admire the wisdom of those who think that peace can long be main- 
tained in a country by striking terror into the people’s minds by means of 
repression or by making them silent out of fear 
37. Seeing the police officers condemned by the High Court in the 
case in which they prosecuted one Gulab Banu 
: a — of Government for the murder of her own husband still holdin 
aber sin their appointments, the Bharat Mitra [Caleutta 
of the 3lst July regrets that a police, like the one represented hy the above 
officers, should be stillin employ and enjoying the confidence of the Government. 
The case of Gulab Banu, says the paper, is not the only instance in which 
the Punjab Police tried to obtain death sentences for innocent persons. The 
confessions obtained in Lahore of a boy for murdering bis father, the appear- 
ance before the Court of the woman proved by the police to have been killed, 
the confession of murdering a man by throwing him down a hill when the 
death was actually due to a fall are other instances of police sports. But if 
it still enjoys the favour of Government, would not one be justified in accusing 
a, rerwnment of having opurposely made the police sit on our 
heads 
38. The Bangavasi [Calcutta] of the 30th July writes :— 
Mr. Ali Imam, the leading advocate of 
ycParate representation for separate representation for Musalmans, is not 
evidently satisfied with what he achieved at Simla 
where he took up with him a deputation to wait on His Excellency the Viceroy, 
He is now proceeding to England to see what he can get out of Lord Morley. 
The first venture at Simla has produced better results than what Messrs. Amir 
‘Ali and Company had expected. It now remains to be seen what the second 
attempt brings forth. 
39. Referring to the grant of a pension to Lady Curzon Wyllie out of 
i eins .. Indian revenues, the Howrah Hitateshks [ Howrah] 
ee ee ee Oe fin J uly asks if this is the manner in which 
others’ money should be spent. 
40. Referring to the speech which His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
delivered at the recent Co-operative Credit 
“he _ Lieutenant-Governor’s Sogiety’s Meeting held at Belvedere, the Sri Srs 


speach at the Co-operative 


Society's Meeting at Belvedere. Vishnupriya-o-Anandabazar Pairtka (Calcutta ) of 


the 29th July writes :— 

We learned for the first time from the lips of Sir Edward Baker that 
during the last few years wealth was growing unperceived in the country 
just as acertain wellknown vegetable root grows underground. But what do 
we find to be the actual situation? Many are the causes that are operating 
to make the country poorer and poorer. The costs of living and of education 
have enormously increased. Frequent famines are decimating the population, 
and many are the middle class families that are now face to face with dire want, 
and the problem of bread has assumed a most acute form. Wails and cries 
of distress are pouring in from all quarters. If at such a time the head of the 
Government imagines he sees wealth and prosperity increasing all round, 
nothing can be more unfortunate. A handful of men in the country may be 
wealthy, but the great bulk of the people is in a most deplorable condition. 
His Honour’s sympathy for the people of the country is wellknown, and it 18 
hoped that in expressing his views the actual condition of the country will be 
borne in mind, 

41. The Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 30th July fully agrees with the 
Hon’ble Sir Edward Baker’s remarks regarding the 
mischief that is sure to be done if the Govern- 
ment plays the part of creditors to the people, and says :— 

Notwithstanding what usurious and artiul mahajans may. do to rob the 
peasants of their money, it cannot be denied that it is the advances of loan 


Co-operative Credit Societies. 
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which they make that still help the latter to earn a living in these hard times. 
If these usurers can now see their way to be satisfied with comparatively lower 
rates of interest, and come forward to help the Co operative Credit Societies 
in giving loans to the peasants, the situation may yet be saved. Sir Edward 
Baker was quite right in saying that the large amount of India’s hoarded 
wealth ought to be employed for helping the peasants with loans. If mahajans 
do not care to join hands with the Co-operative Credi tSocieties, and if our rich 
men are content with the interest they get on Government Papers, the future 
lookout for the country is very gloomy indeed. As soon as English capitalists 
find that they can safely invest their money through the Co-operative Credit 
Societies, they are sure to come forward with their capitals, Our zamindars 
and mahajans would do well to think of that. It is a pity, however, that they 
do not at all care to think what mischief will be done if the case comes to be as 
above. We, therefore, ask the Government to be active|in the matter, The 
Government has called upon all wealthy and educated Indians to lend their 
help in the noble work of the Co-operative Credit Societies, but so far the 
Government’s call has met with little or no response from them. ‘Those who 
are working for the Co-operative Credit Societies in a disinterested way are 
mostly whites. We may tell our countrymen that it is not at all prudent to 
entrust others with the management of our own affairs. ‘True that the work 
of Co-operative Credit Societies will be under the supervision of officials; but 
we do not see ” reason why patriotic zamindars and rich men should hesitate 
to join them. J'he authorities are not likely to object to any reasonable 
suggestions which these gentlemen may make as regards the working of the 
Societies. The future welfare of the peasantry depends largely on the success 
of the Co-operative Credit Societies, and it is on the welfare of the peasantry 
that the prosperity of the country solely depends. We, therefore, exhort our 


zamindars and rich men to shake off their lethargy and come forward to help 
the Co-operative Credit Societies. 


42. Reviewing the report of the Co-operative Credit Societies, the Bharat 
Mitra [Calcutta] of the 3lst July has the 
following :— | 

‘These Societies in the United Provinces are 
a little better off than in Bengal. We admire these little undertakings as being 
more useful than other ostentatious branches of the administration, for herein 
lies hidden the seed of real self-government in the country, and, if all the 
wise men of India were to emplo 
societies in every village instead of indulging in big ta 
their country one day. 


The Co-operative Credit 
Societies, 


, they may regenerate 


II].—L&GISLATION. 


43, Referring to the provisions of the Police Bill, the Samay Darpan 
[Salkia] of the 28th July writes :— 

Why this angry mood? There is absolutely 
no occasion for it. This is a bolt from the blue, There is profound peace 
all over the country. Why then is this terrible scourge going to be let loose 
on the people? Is this the prelude to the Reform Scheme that it has been 
carried out in such hurry? The police has been of late covered with disgrace. 
Still Sir Edward Baker gives greater powers to the same police! Bengal 
and the Bengalis have nothing to do with the London murders. Why, then, 
this infliction on them? Whateven Sir Andrew Fraser, the a ge 
friend, could not think of, Sir Edward Baker, the people’s. friend, has 
carried out. His Honour asked for co-operation and the next moment the 
Police Bill was introduced. Having asked for co-operation did- His Honour 
wait for it? How cun the people, then, be found fault with? The increased 
powers of the police will, fer from allaying the unrest, intensify and aggravate 
it 


Lhe proposed Police Act. 


We have faith in His Honour’s wisdom, and we expect much from him. 
It is for this reason that we have ventured to make these remarks. 


their ig in organizing such 
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44, The Nayak [Calcutta] of the 28th July writes :— 


We have shown on last Friday and Sat 
The Calentts Police Act. what form the Calcutta Police Act will take afte 
amendment. As far as can be seen after the new provisions are passed— 


(1) The police will be all in all in Calcutta 
(2) It will not be possible for any man to live in Calcutta if he does 
anything which is disliked by the police. 

In presenting the Police Act Amendment ill before the Bengal Legisla- 
tive Council, the Hon’ble Mr. Duke, Chief Secretary to the Government, 
said that with the increase of trade, business, education and enlightenment 
in Calcutta, various sorts of crimes have also largely increased, and it is with 
the view of preventing such crimes that the new provisions have become 
necessary. The necessity for the Bill as explained by Mr. Duke in his speech, 
is, however, not very obvious. If anybody reads the provisions with some 
attention he will be convinced that the Bill has been presented for the 


ge 3 ose 
of bringing the so-called political activities under the unrestrained control of 
the a Our readers are aware that 26 new sections have been added. 


Of these 26 sections the first three deal with the name, etc., of the Act, 
Commencing from the 4th section the purpose of the Act is revealed. Of 
all the sections the 4th, the 11th, the 12th, the 14th, and the 23rd directly 
concern the public in a special manuer, and we are afraid those sections 
will give rise to the greatest inconvenience. 

The 4th section contains some definitions which are so worded that 
every conceivable thing can be included in them. 

The term “ explosive ” has been so defined that the worthy police officers 
may call any rusty piece of iron in your house an article capable of being 
used in the preparation of explosives and so may bring you under the clutches 
of the law. | 

‘¢ Public places of entertainment ” include gymnasiums or akhras, which 
are to be found in many pasts of Calcutta, although no money is charged at 
those places, nor have the public access to them. But the Police will have 
free access to them as being ‘‘ public places of entertainment.” Very strange 
this, no doubt. Now most people have seen that boys enclose an open 
space which adjoins a private dwelling house and make it into a gymnasium. 
If the police pry into these enclosures, it will be hard for the heuse-holders 
to save their zezat, Why, again, shall police officers keep such strict watch 
over the health exercises of our boys and young men? As a result of this 
provision all the gymnasiums of Calcutta will undoubtedly have to be closed. 

The expression ‘‘ public places of entertainment,” may include boarding 
houses, lodgings, hotels, etc. The wording of tbe section is so ambiguous 
that the police may, if they please, include in it students’ messes, And is 
not this the object of the legislation? The control of the police over the 
residences of students will increase, and the result will be to make the lives 
of the students living in Calcutta miserable. 

The definitions are so peculiarly worded that no place in Calcutta will 
ws inaccessible to the police, and that they will thus become all-powerful in 
the city. 

The 9th section lays down that any persons entering into a public 
ground ora public building will be fined Rs. 20, no matter whether he does 
any mischief there or not. An unheard of provision indeed! Suppose, for 
instance, that an illiterate man from a village comes to Calcutta and, out of 
curiosity, enters into the compound of a public building, he will be fined 
Rs. 20 at once. 

The 11th section provides that if the police find a stolen article with 
any person, and if that person names another person from whom he got it, 
the police will at once summon that second person. Suppose a dagi thief 
says that he got the stolen article from the Lord Bishop, will the Lord Bishop 


be summoned? Were not the existing provisions dealing with thefts and 
stolen articles sufficient ? Why, then, these fresh fetters ? 

Search for “ explosive substances” could hitherto take place during the 
day time alone. But now such searches will take place at all times, Hence 


the police will be able to enter into anv private dwelling at all times on the 
pretext that it contains explosive ple sie - 
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The 14th section makes the Police Commissioner all-powerful. This 
section enables him to put astop to meetings, samities, songs and music 
at any time he pleases; nay, even any public street or place may be closed 
against the public for any length of time. This means that no person in 
Calcutta will henceforth be able to do anything without the Police Commis- 
sioner’s ission. In prohibiting meetings and samities, the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s sanction was so long necessary ; but now the Police Commissioner 
will be entrusted with full powers for the purpose. It is easy to imagine 
what the result of such an arrangement will be. In brief, no one should think 
of holding meetings after the new Bill is passed into law. The Police 
Commissioner will have full powers to prohibit meetings, and the power 
to arrest has been conferred upon any and every policeman. Ifa few boys 
of any locality should pass along singing a song, then, any parawalla will be 
able to arrest them. This is not all, Not only will speeches, songs or 
any such thing endanger a person, the exhibition of any picture, or even 2& 
gesture will place the offender under the clutches of the police! On the 
whole, the life or death of the people of Calcutta will depend upon the mercy 
of the police. The 23rd section provides that the police will not be 
punishable, or be liable to pay damages for any act done by them under 
thisnew Act. The police had to pay damages for illegal searches in a few 
cases. Is this provision intended to prevent such damages being awarded 
in future? This provision frees the police from all fear of being called to 
account, and they will freely do whatever they like. The 15th section 
prohibits the sale of goods on streets and footpaths. This is an excellent 
provision. Any person who has ever gone to the Barabazar side of the town 
must have felt the inconvenience caused to passers by by the footpaths being 
encumbered by the hawkers, If the sale of goods on Loot aths be put a stop 
to, the public will derive much benefit therefrom. We have thus given a 
rough estimate of the proposed Police Act, and we have already said that, if 
this law be passed, the public will be seriously inconvenienced. 

A certain high-placed European official, when speaking about this Act, 
lately told us that however strict the provisions of the law might be, there 
would be nothing to fear if the law were not violated by the public. If this 
esteemed European gentleman had known what stuff the police in this country 
are made of, he would never have said so. The police in this country ‘‘ spread 
nets in the air” and so harass the people; if, again, they are armed with euch 
a law, the consequence will be simply disastrous. We know every joint of 
the police of the country, and are in a position to predict confidently that the 
proposed law will produce serious results. But what will that avail? Who 
will listen to us? 


45. The Sri Sri Vishnupriya-o-Ananda Bazar Patrika [Calcutta] of the 8*1 8st Yeunvrsrna. 


O-ANANDA BazaR 


i ti ey ays ‘writen as follows about the proposed 

How terrible in its application the Police Act must prove to be will 
appear from section 9 which provides punishment for any one who, without 
‘‘trespassing,” may simply ‘‘enter” into, say, Government House. By 
section 14 not only the cry of Bande Maiaram, but any cry, such as the 
Mahomedan cry of Lai Laha Ellellah Mahomed Rasal Allah, or the cry of 
Hari bole, which is uttered when the dead are carried to the cremation-ground, 
has been interdicted. 

Another objectionable feature of the proposed Act is the short time 
that has been allowed, on the recommendation of the two non-official members 
on the Select Committee, for its public discussion. A month at least, if not 
more, 1s necessary for such a purpose, 

‘The writer gives a short summary of the sections of the Act which 
seem to him to be open to the gravest objections, and observes that even 
the pencils, slates, pens, bound books, shoes, etc., of school boys may be 
included among missiles, and their use may be prohibited. The excesses 
and irregularities of the police in almost every province in India, particularly 
in Bengal, and the case of Golab Banu in the Panjab, of which mention was 
recently made in the British Parliament, prove conclusively how very 
oppressive the police in this country already are. Any increase of power, 
therefore, cannot fail to be productive of severe consequences, 
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46,. After recounting what the Hittvaria (Calcutta) of the 29th J uly 
considers the various acts of repression it asks 


The New Police Act. the necessity of the new Police Act for Calcutta 


under the provisions of which domestic fuels may be considered as explosives, 
thus including articles of furniture and small trees and plants grown by 
people in their premises, and which when dried may serve the purpose of an 
explosive. The Government, says the paper, should, therefore, cut down all 
plants and trees in Calcutta and 30 miles around it and store them in its 
Toshakhana. Private residences may, under the same law, be considered 
public places which the police may enter without a warrant. The word 
‘Street? has also been curiously defined, and may thus include a passage 
between the tops of two adjacent houses. 


As to the powers of the Commissioner of Police it will be for him to allow 


or not a funeral procession to pass through any street or road, or to stop people 
accompanying the same from uttering the usual c 
and thus wound the religious susceptibilities of those sections of the Calcutta 
residents with whom carrying such processions uttering such cries are a 


of ‘ Ram, Ram sat, eic.,’ 


ge duty. No one will be allowed to carry sticks, /athies, clubs or umbrellas 
whi 

attack. Accumulating bricks and concretes for building purposes may be 
illegal as they may be used as missiles. Pens, books, pen-knives, scissors, etc., 
may be so used and should, therefore, find a place in the law. 


e walking on any road or street as they might be used as weapons of 


The Statesman is anxious about the preachings of the missionary being 


re om since in its opinion such preachings consisting of condemning gods 
an 


goddesses in places resorted to by Hindus and other pilgrims, such as a 


temple or a bathing ghdt, do not excite ill-feeling between the followers 


of the different creeds. Perhaps this huge sham has been created to 
stop the swadeshi meetings and Bande Mataram processions to honour a 
patriot, The operation of the law would be a source of much suffering to 


innocent men, The police may arrest any man without a warrant in a number 


of cases which the paper enumerates. 
likely to be abused by the Police of India, 


These are dangerous powers and very 


The Select Committee has yet to consider the Bill, but no one can say what 
Is it on conditions like these that Sir Edward 


47. Referring to the Breen Police Amendment Bill now mae ioe 
a gislative Council the Ztrhué Samachar | Muzaffar- 
Police Amendment Bill. pur] of the 29th July observes that while the High 


Court is making strong comment on the police and the people are crying for 
its reform, the Government is considering the necessity of increasing its 


powers. 

48. The Samay [Calcutta] of the 30th July after pointing out how the 
new Calcutta and Suburban Police Amendment 
Bill is based mainly on the Bombay Act on the 
subject, goes on to ask why Government, while it 
has saddled the citizens of Calcutta with section 140 of the Bombay Act in 
full, has wholly left out those provisions of section 19 of the Bombay Act 
which relates to the punishment of Police-officers who abuse their lawful 
— Can it be that Mr. Duke, when submitting the Bombay Act to His 

onour, left out section 19? Or can it be that this omission in these proposed 
Calcutta Act was suggested with His Honour’s assent. Sir Edward Baker is 
evidently going to earn a reputation greater than that of Sir Andrew Fraser 
as a ‘‘friend of the policeman,” by passing this law which is more severe and 
harsh than anything for which his predecessor was responsible. 

49, ‘Lhe Samay (Calcutta) of the 30th July finds an explanation of the 
growing repressive character of the policy of 
Government in a desire on its part to suppress the 
a _ development of the growing popular power and 
national spirit of the Indians. The prevention of serNus crime alleged tu be 
_ Justification of the new Police legislation for Calcutta is merely a plea. 
he even under the existing arrangements, the right of public meeting, the 

reedom of the press, the right of association, the liberty of the individual 


The Calcutta and |Suburbans 
Police (Amendment) Bill. 


The Calcutta and Suburbans 
Police (Amendment) Bill. 
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citizen and the sanctity of his home are practically myths. The subordi- 
nate judiciary is in effect a part of the executive, Moreover, offences 
with a political tinge are tried under a special procedure, without Jurors 
and without the aamstance of pleaderts at least in the opening stages of the 
prosecution. And to cap everything there is the weapon of deportation. _ 

The Police Bill seems to be the outeome of tlie demand for new strict 
measures which Sir Edward Baker put forward in the Supreme Legislative 
Council in December last. when the Crimes’ Act was passed. Except on 
the supposition we have alluded to above, its necessity cannot be explained 
now, for crime like bomb manufactares, murders, et¢., dre now not happening 
and not likely to happen in future again, 

We warn Government that the adoption of such a mixed policy of 
repression and conciliation in order to suppress the national spirit among the 
pedple will not secure the popular co-operation which Government desires, 
instead it will aggravate this situation, The suddenness with which the 
Police Bill has been sprung on the people suggests that it is certain to be 
passed. ‘The fact that this Legislation was not put off till the reconstitution 
of the Couneil is of bad augery regarding the chances of non-official opinion 
regarding it being given sufficient weight in the fmal shaping of these 
measures. 


50. The Mihir-o-Sudhakar [Calcutta] of the 80th July says that the umzo-scomeaz. 


ees cl object of the Calcutta and Subarban Police 
Police (Amendment) Bil. (Amendment) Bill is to confer new and large powers 
on the police. We are not aware, continues the 
writer, of any power that the police lacks at present. We need not point out 
here how perfunctorily police is in the habit of deing ite work. God alone 
knows what fearful aspect it will assume after the passing of the proposed Bill. 
But we are to blame for this. No public meetings will any longer be allowed 
to be held in Calcutta. The Police will be empowered to prevent the collection, 
carriage, or making of anything that may be carried by the hand, and may be 
used, if desired, in assaulting anybody.. 
51. The Bir Bharat {Calcutta} of the Ist August: criticises the Bill noted 
go in the margin in the following terms :— 

a ee The Bill has created @ consternation in the 
minds of the citizens of Calcutta and many are of opinion that they will have 
to leave the town should it become law. A perusal of it cannot. but 
impress the reader of its increased severity. The Calcutta people are very 
much alarmed at it. ‘These, as well as the Government, aré both mistaken. 
Are the Indian Penal Code and other laws: less severe? If the Indians 
had been bound fast by the laws already in force no trace of them- would 
have been found on earth by this time; but when they have so well survived 
the severity of those laws, the passing of the proposed measure: will not 
be able to do them much harm. This very fact shows that behind the’ severity 
of these laws there is: something which:makes them live in peace. T'he 
question, however, is what is thatsomething ? But before we try to understand 
it, we must know that the English Government is‘a' monarchy, but this coun 
is governed by paid servants, who are divided into different grades, . The 
effort of every employé is to have an merease of pay, besides his term of 
service is limited to 20 to'25 years. This is the reason why the employés try 
to evade: responsibility: but at. the same-time look to their’ows advancement. 
Thus the Government:-of. India, having no solid: basts, we aré able‘ to live-a 
comfortable life.. However severe the' laws-may be, one 1s-always able to finda 
loop-hole escape, so we shall also try to find a way to' escape the rigours of the 
new law. If an English officer had promulgated the law to oppress the’ people 
there would have been some cause of alarm, but' there is no English: officer who 
bears any personal grudge against the Indians. His sole aizn is;.therefore, to 
complete his term of service and go away with a pension. Should-any’ such 
officer be inclined to commit. oppression he:is prevented: from doitig. so 4 his 
superior officers. What: a strange Government that there should: be'no’ Master 
of India, while all: Englishmen should be considered ite masters! ‘I'he: result of 
such @ rule has been that while outwardly it is soft and shining inwardly it is 
hollow. Where'the efforts of the rulers is always to: make an outward show the 
people find: out some way of enjoying their life by hook or by crook. The 
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English came to this country as merchants, but got an Empire. Before money 
they regard every thing else worthless. If the revenue comes in well the 
English care little for the Indians. The eye of the rulers is on money, while 
that of its employés is on bribe. This bribe helps us in living an easy life, 
Besides, the English have not mixed with the Indians so much as the 
Musalmans did. The Musalmans made converts of the Hindus and then 
admitted them into their society; but the Englishmen do not look upon the 
Indian converts to Christiunity with the same eye. The Indians flatter the 
Englishmen for their pay, 80 no Indian can afford to hate his countrymen for 
the sake of greed. Besides this we know how to worship from the animal 
which is the conveyance of the god Ganesh to that which carries the goddess 
Gitla (from a mouse to an ass). A severe police law has, therefore, no cause 
of alarm for us. 
52. The Datly Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 1st August has the following, 
on the Factory Bill under the heading Putanar 
The Indian Factories Bill. Adar (Putana’s caress) The endearment which 
Putana was the femaledemon iS fraught with the possibility of bringing the 
ute sen see By Ring, Seas = ouject of it to ruin, which is, as it were, honey on 
the affectionately held her breasts ‘ho lips and gall in the heart, which is merely 
besmeared with poison to the @ form of demoniac spell, is called in our 
infant to suck. But the child was country Putana’s endearment ([see the margin }. 


too cunning for her and it bit her 
nipples so as to cause her death. 


2 2 * 


The poorer population of our country, are dying for want of food, the 
middle-classes in having to live on rice selling at eight rupees per maund, 
are being brought to abject destitution, serious outbreaks of malaria are wholly 
depopulating villages, towns, districts, divisions and Provinces—the sky is 
constantly ringing with the wails of the stricken, the orpbaned and the 
destitute—golden India has been reduced to a cremation ground, as it 
were,—all these are things which rarely make the ruling community of 
Englishmen shed sympathetic tears. A certain experienced Commissioner 
of the Burdwan Division once said to a friend of ours that in ruling India, 
one has to put up with things apparently intolerable, to witness unusual 
sorrows and sufferings, pain and anguish. Quite true, Unless these things are 
tolerated, how can one manage to keep the people under control, to earn a title 
and a pension after a spell of service on fat salaries ? 

But there is one thing which cannot be tolerated—and that is the misery 
of the factory operatives? How can Englishmen have the heart to see them 
work at a stretch for 15 hours! Fie to their manhood, if they have to labour 
incessantly, to spin round always like a wheel along with the movements 
of a machine, keeping at a distance all happiness, peace, enjoyment, 
prosperity—all the desires of human existence. The English are the fore, 
most civilised people on earth, the exemplars to the world in. charity, mercy, 
forgiveness and generosity. Can the labouring classes of India, living 
as they do, under the rule of this superior English race with its ideal man- 
hood, be permitted to work incessantly for 15 hours, like 80 many abject 
slaves, or beasts, or like lifeless machinery of steel ? Some laxity might have 
been permissible had it been at the railway workshops or Government facto- 
ries of various kinds that excess hours of labour were in operation. But it was 
at the Bombay textile factories that, what with the counting of the warps and 
the wefts, and what with the watching of the to-and-fro movements of the 
looms, the eyes of the operative were getting blinded, their nerves debilitated 
and their muscles relaxed. The benevolent British Government cannot 
tolerate this kind of oppression, A Bill is, therefore, now introduced into 
the Legislative Council which may be compared to a fabric which is based 
on benevolence and has been cemented with affection. ‘Ihis is verily Putana’s 
fondling, which will ultimately inflict serious inconvenience and loss on the 
Bombay textile factories, may indeed possibly ruin them outright. The 

maximum hours of labour for children and for adults are now going to be fixed 
at 6 and 12, respectively ; the mill-owners are to be punished for infractions 
of this rule. The Factories Commission, however, on whose recommenda- 
tions this Bill is being framed, declared itself strongly opposed to any direct 
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limitation of adult working hours, because there was no necessity for the 


adoption of this drastic course; because it would cause the greatest inconve- 


nience to existing industries, most of which had never worked long hours; 
and because such a measure would seriously hamper the growth of industrial 
enterprise.” 

Alas, Lord Minto, is this your ‘‘ Honest swadeshi ?” The textile factories 
in Bombay and the Central Provinces have been working at high pressure, 
and the operatives working overtime ever since the partition of Bengal was 
effected in 1905, ever since the boycott was proclaimed with a roar, 
which made India quake, ever since swadesht began to be regularly preached. 
In order to cope with the demand which was suddenly created in Bengal, 
the Bombay mills were confronted with a pressure of business. And forth- 
with, the eyes of Lord Minto, whois so fond of Honest swadesht, fell on 
these texlie factories, and forthwith was this new Bill evolved. 

It is all very well for the milk of your human kindness to flow exube- 
rantly for the milk operatives, but we never hear a single word of affection 
from your lipes for the tea-garden or railway coolie, or the coolie at the 
irrigation workshops. Sir Henry Cotton, for the active zeal he displayed on 
behalf of the coolie when the Assam Labour Act was passed, was reproved 
by Lord Curzon for his excessively benovelent feelings and kept out of 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal. Coolies may be permitted to work 
for 18 hours on tea-plantations which are owned by Englishmen, to bind 
themselves by bonds of servitude into long residence on them, and the arkats 
oppressions by the coolie-recruits might be tolerated, but in cloth-mills, 
coolies are not to be allowed to work for 15 hours because, forsooth, a stigma 
will thereby be cast on the reputation of the English for benevolence. This 
is verily Putana’s fondling. 

As rulers of India, the English know very well that— 

(1} in India the labourer has not to seek employment; the employer 
has to look out for his labour ; 

(2) that Indian labourers, unlike their English bretheren, are not 
solely dependent on their labour for sustenance. They are also 
cultivators and often have stores of paddy laid in; 

(3, that the Indian labourer is certain that in the matter of cash 
earnings he may be a gainer by working on railways, famine- 
work and canals then by being employed in the textile factories. 


| For these reasons it is being provided, that the restrictions of the hours 

| of employment under this Bill is to be enforced by the Government after a 

eonstlesdtion of the circumstances of each force of employment. That is 

to say, it will be enforced in those factories which will work at high pressure. 
A fine decision this? Is it not tyranny, an abuse of arbitrary power ? 

53. The Daily Hitavadi | Calcutta] of the 2nd August has an article 


wae Tateries OM. arrangement, ” from which the following is taken : 

Under the old Factories Act the arrangement was, that out of the four- 
teen hours, from 6-30 a.M. to 8-50 P.M., day-labourers in factories should work 
for thirteen hours. This arrangement was not so bad after all, for day- 
labourers used to get sufficient time for their bath and meals. 

Under the new Bill, however, it has been proposed that out of the twelve 
hours and-a-half, from 6-30 a.M. to 7 P.M., day-labourers in factories will have 
to work for twelve hours; that is, no factory will be allowed to be opened 
before 6-30 a.m. and work will not be allowed to be continued after (¢ P.M., 
but out of this fixed period of twelve hours and-a-half coolies are towork for 
twelve hours. 

We shall now ask that wiseacre, the Hon’ble Mr. Harvey, Secretary in 
the Commerce and Industry Department, the following questions :— 


(1) When are coolies and labourers working in factories to have their 
bath and breakfast f , 

(2) In every factory the Superintendent is sure to exact full twelve 
3 hours’ work from the labourers, who will, therefore, have only half-an-hour 
.- for their bath and breakfast. But is it possible for anybody to finish bath and 
f @ breakfast within half-an-hour ? 
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(3) In these circumstances will not the coolies be compelled, for the sake 
of their livelihood and for the purpose of keeping up their employment, to go 
without their breakfast ? ‘ee | , | 

For the le of our country the mid-day meal is the chief meal or, ag 
one may say, the dinner. The night meal is for every one of us a light meal, 
though, of course, many of those who have adopted English habits, or work 
in Government offices from 10 aM. to$P.m., have converted the night meal 
into the principal meal of the day. In fact, ninety-nine per cent. of the 

ople of this country make the mid-day meal the chief meal of the day, 
But so shocked has our kind-hearted Government of India been at the 
distress of coolies working in weaving faetories that under the alrange- 
ment which it is going to make under the new law, coolies will get no 
time for bath and breakfast! Or, shall we aay, that there is a current 
of mischief flowing under this new arrangement? The Government knows 
that however greedy Indian mill-owners may be, they will not beable to 
make their coolies work without food; and that consequently coolies will not 
have to work longer than ten hoursaday. The law lays down 12 as the 
number of hours for which coolies are to work, and those who will read the 
Bill will think it a very fair arrangement. But those who have any knowledge 
of the habits and ways of the Indian people will, from all this nicety about the 
working hours for coolies, be able to see through the real motive of the new 
Bill. ‘They will be able to see that the Government has artfully fixed ten and- 
a-half hours, and not 12, as the time of working for the coolies, | 

Another thing. In our country we haye sunlight for about 13 hours 
and-a-half during seven months in the year. During nearly five months and- 
a-half every year the sun rises before half-past five o’elock. Those who prefer 

having their factories work without rey used to make 2 saving in their 
expenses by closing the fartories by 6-30 p.m., during summer, the rains, and 
autumn. Under this arrangement, it was not necessary to light lamps in 
factories, mill-owners being thus able to make a saving in their lighting 
expenses. But the kind-hearted Government isjnow going to fix the working 
time in factories correctly to the hour and the minute. Consequently, although 
there is sunlight in this country for 14 hours every day during all the 
seasons of the year, mill-owners will be compelled to spend something on the 
lighting of their factories. In other words, the idea is that Indian mill-owners 
must anyhow be made tu incur greater expenses, And we think that this is 
the reason why all these curious arrangements are going to be made under 
the new Bill. If you can keep a reckoning of the times of sunrise and sunset 
in cases when swadesht meetings are to be dispersed, could you not as well fix 
the hours between sunrise and sunset as the time of working in factories? | But, 
then, if mills were to work from sunrise to sunset, mill-owners would be saved 
some expense—and that is just what the Government dees not like. Well, then, 
is not all this but mock kindness like what the she-monster Putana showed 
towards the baby Krishna when she came to kill him in the disguise of 
& woman ? 
We shall now speak ahout the question of expense. Under the old 
Act, factory coolies. were made to work for 18 hours aday. Under the 
new Bill they are not to work longer than 12 hours aday. Previously 
coolies had to work for 13 out of 15 hours every day, and they used to 
have plenty of time for bath and breakfast and for rest. Consequently 
the quantity and the quality of the work they used to turn out was why 
satisfactory. If now, as the new Bill would have it, they are to: work, for 
twelve out of twelve and-a-half hours every day, they will have to g° half 
starved and the quantity and quality of their work are sure to suffer. Besides, 
as the wages of coolies must remain. the same as of old, since they, are not 
likely to accept lower rates of wages even if their hours of work are. shortened, 
it 18 the mill-owners who will be the losers. The loss which the mill-owners 
will thus have inflicted upon them has been estimated at 13 per cent. Add to 
it the expenses of lighting, and the loss comes up to about 15 or 16 per cent. 
If the production of Indian-made cloths can be made more costly than what 
the pedi peg atl = profit eeeby. Posie it is with a keen. me, to 
. which Man r may make that tle benign Government of. India 
18 going to make all this curious arrangement. , 
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In conclusion, we ask the Government a few questions :— — , 


(1) The coolies, who work in the Railway workshop at. J amalpur and are 
employed on roller mills, have to work all night for nearly eight months in the, 
year, This is also the case with coolies who are engaged in smelting and 


rolling work in the Government ordnance factories, Why then does not the 
Government take any pity on them ? 


(2) Coolies who belong tothe Permanent-way gangs on railways have 
to live in railway trucks with only pieces of tarpaulin to provide them with 
an insufficient protection from the sum and the rains, These men have 
practically to work day and night, for they have no fixed hours for work. 
Why does not the soft heart of the Government melt with pity for them ? 


(3) In Military barracks punkha coolies have to work for twelve hours in 
the day and for eight hours at night. This arrangement isin vogue in many 
barracks for it is very economical. Tne punkah coolie has not only to pull the 
punkah but to put/up with occasional kicks which soldiers happen to inflict upon 
them. Why does not the Government have any sympathy with these ge 


(4) Why, again, does not the Government feel any pity for the coolies 
who are employed in loading or unloading ships in the ports of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Kurrachee, etc,? These poor fellows have to work day and night. 


No doubt they obtain wages for their labour, but their health suffers from such 
hard work. 


There are numerous such instances, and we are sure that our English 
rules are aware of them, though, however, they pretend ignorance on purpose. 
The funniest part of the whole thing is that the Bill is intended only for textile 
workshops and factcries, and not for jute-presses or cotton-presses or other 
factories cwned by Englishmen. It is jute-presses which form by far the 
largest number of factories in Bengal, and hence the new law will not be 
applicable in Bengal to the extent to which it will in Bombay and the Central 
Provinces, where there are a large number of cotton mills. It is useless for us 
to get angry with, or pass stroug censure upon, the Government; for our 
English rulers do not care much for the expression of the wounded suscepti- 
bilities to the people. But, as long as there is the least vestige of freedom left 
to the press, we shall speak out our views frankly—we will not hesitate to avail 
ourselves to the full of the rights which we possess as British subjects. This 
is our resolve, this is Our vow—this is our devotion. 


54. In the columns of the Daily Hitavadt [Calcutta] of the 3rd August 
a correspondent, in referring to the Indian Factories 
: Bill, sarcastically requests the vernacular papers 
not to court trouble by attempting to analyse, for the benefit for their readers, 
the motives of the Government in proposing this legislation. For Govern- 
ment has not pleaded this time the interests of the population as its justifica- 
tion, and has expressly stated its decided intention of pushing this Bill through. 
It will be no good arguing that other countries have no such law. For other 
countries certainly do not, like India, have constantly famines, epidemics, 
water-scarcity, Arms Acts, etc. As Mr. Harvey himself has not stated that 
this hill is intended for the swadeshi cloth mills, it must be presumed that there 
are reasons for not saying so, and any vernacular paper which nevertheless 
does suggest this, does wrong and rightly incurs the wrath of the officials— 
for thereby a presumption is created that these papers know better than 
Government. Work is no longer to be permitted at the mills by artificial light. 
This is a most far-sighted provision, for this will entail the stoppage of 
work during the four months of the rainy season when heavy clouds 
ozcasionally appear on the sky and make artificial lights essential even at 
mid-day. This is, after all, merely an attempt by the officials to enforce the 
ordinances of our own Hindu shastras which enjoin the observance of a Chaiur 
Masya (tour-monthly) vow of abstinence from certain pursuits and things. 
And were these four months of abstinence from work enforced just during the 
rains at the period antecedent to the Pujas when an unusually large 
demand for piece-goods is created in Bengal, probably the officials would not 
mind if, for the rest of the year, 30 hours instead of 15 were enforced. After 
all, is it not the duty of the rulers to interfere when their subjects cease to obey 
their religious ordinances ? . 


The Factories Bill. 
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55. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 30th J uly writes :— 

ous Wiihes kee The Excise Bill has been passed by the Bengal 

: Legislative Council. Bubu Devaprasad Sarvadhi- 

kari and other non-officials protested against certain clauses in the Bill, which 
were mischievous in nature, but they were out-voted by the official majority. 
The people of this country may die or go to ruin, but the Government must: 
have the large revenue it gets from the sale of intoxicants. And it is Sir 
Edward Baker who thinks nothing of over-riding the just objections of non-. 
official members, who is a staunch advocate of the Reform Scheme. 

56. The Daily Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 30th July has the following 

ji, Motes hat. af pe debate in the Bengal Council on the Excise 
ill:— 

After a fruitless discussion for two days in the Bengal Legislative 
Council, the Excise Bill has been passed into law. The official votes 
predominate in the Council, and hence, in a fight between the official and non- 
official members, the latter are sure to yo to the wall. May we therefore 
ask why this laborious farce is enacted in the Council? If we were to 
give a reply to the question we would say that in the government of 
India by the English this is an inscrutable phenomenon, and, as such, is 
beyond the reach of human understanding. In going to amend the Excise 
law the Government of Sir Edward Baker has displayed this strange 
phenomenon. | 

At the very outset we shal! say one word. If the English had been 
Hindu by religion and Kshatriya by caste, we would then have pronounced 
the Brahrninical anathema upon them; we might perhaps even put them under 
the social ban and proscribe them, from the pale of caste. You being the 
rulers of India which is called karma bhumi (the sacred land of Karma), your 
policy ought to be a model to your subjects, your behaviour ought to be worthy 
of the gods. But although seated on the throne on which once had sat the 
Kings of the ancient Solar and Lunar races, which had been purified for all- 
time by the sacrel touch of Ramchandra, you English rulers, we are ashamed 
to say it, go from village to village, from door to door, seliing spirituous liquors, 
wishing to enrich yourselves by making the people drunk! Though possessing 
sovereign powers in India, the English are not Hindus, nor are they Kshatriyas 
by caste. We have, therefore, no right to rebuke them for their faults, although 
we are Brahmans. If, on the other hand, the English bad been Musalmuns, 
even then we might express our thoughts without any reserve. For we know 
that Islam prohibits the drinking of liquor, which is called sarabd, 1.¢., the 
drink of sarabat or Satan. Man being the servant of God, is not permitted to 
introduce the drink of Satan; whoever does so is the Devil’s own, and is a 
great sinner divorced from the spirit of God. The Emperors of Delbi, though 
they used to drink liquor, could never openly establish the excise system in theic 
Empire; even at the time of Jehangir and Shahjehan distillation of spirits had 
to be carried on in profound secrecy, Anybody distilling spirituous liquor 
during the reign of Aurangzeb had to suffer the punishment of death. It 1s 
for this that we say that if the Knglish had been Musulmans we might have an 
opportunity of having our gay. 

You may of course say that Sir Edward Baker can be taken to task even 


on the strength of the principles of Christian morality. This, indeed, is 


possible, but it produces no effct, From the day on which Sir Ashley Eden 
established the outstill system in Bengal, from that day we have been convinced 
that over the administration of this country the Christian Bible has, and will 
continue to have, very little influence. Man being made of flesh and blood, 
cannot always afford to abide by all the teachings and prohibitions of religion ; 
for his frailties are too strong for him. But the word of God should not be 
openly set at naught simply because it is found to be impracticable to abide 
by tt. The law must be obeyed whether it be liked or disliked, because it 
represents the power of the Sovereign and is the means by which the 
administrative power may be enforced. Similarly, so long as man remains 
within the pale of society and makes himself known as man in bis 
outward relations, although in private he may be the Devil’s associate, 
so long he must bow his head to some particular religion and some particular 
book of religion, and acknowledge its truth. From what we see in practice 
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we are led to infer that in the administration of India the English Government 
does not acknowledge the Bible as a book having authority. We are confident 
that the form of the Excise Act would have been far different if the English 
rulers had respect for Uhristian tenets and faith in the word of God. As it is, 
we cannot rebuke Sir Edward Baker even on the strength of the Christian 
religion and morals. The circumstances are such as to make us say with 
the sage, ‘‘ For him who frequents the path which is beyond the three gunas 
(attributes), there is no law, no restraint,” So the English Government in 
India is beyond the three gunas, has no restraining influence, and is outside the 
influence of morals or good taste, and hence is putting crores of rupees into the 
Government treasuries from the excise revenues in India. 

There is a current saying among us which runs thus, Everything is 
yours, only the key is mine,” which has been fully verified by the amendment 
oi the Excise law. Provision has been made in the Act.empowering the 
officers of the Revenue Department to ascertain at what places in towns and 


villages grog-shops should be opened, where the distilleries should be 


established so that the supply of spirits would be most convenient, at what 
rates wholesale and retail sales should be made and such other details relating 
to the means to be adopted for securing a large revenue. The children of 
the soil shall have no authority to say anything in the matter, that is to say, 
they shall not say anything in matters which, if interfered with, would affect 
the pecuniary gain of the Government, would reduce the sale of spirits, and 
would save the lower classes in general, including day labourers, cultivators 
and others, from drunkenness. In matters other than the above, you all may 
do or say whatever you like, and Government will not say anything to tiat. 
All the amendments moved by the non-official members of the Council were 
rejected by a majority of Government votes. This scene in the Council 
when new laws are made has been always witnessed, so that there is nothing 
in it which may seem to us unusual, 

We understand full well that if the income of the Government be not 
sufficient, the work of administration must suffer, and we know that the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal is at present sorely in need of money, the expenditure 
exceeding the income. But ifthe mcome is sought to be enhanced by the 
sale of liquior the people cannot be blamed for finding fault with the Govern- 
ment. Sir Edward Baker is indeed trying to effect retrenchments, but his 
efforts are bound to be of no avail. His Honour can easily do away with the 
post of the Excise Commissioner, and following the old system, may entrust 
the Divisional Commissioners with the control of the Excise revenue in their 
respective Divisions. If this is done, considerable retrenchment will be 
effected. We think that by this arrangement a saving of about a lakh and a- 
half may be effected. But if instead of doing this the Government tries to 
secure an increased revenue by increasing the consumption of liquor, Govern- 
ment must make up its mind to face a considerable amount of obloquy. 

We are glad to notice that the Staéesman, in conjunction with the views of 
the respectable native community, has strongly condemned the action of the 


Government. But mere agitation in the press will effect nothing. Hindus,. 


Musalmans, Christians and Indians professing other religions, should make a 
united protest against this iniquity of the Government. Let the temperance 
Societies and Christian missionaries act in concert and point out the errors of 
the Government. Sir Edward Baker is not a bad man, and there can be no 
doubt that His Honour will modify the Excise Act again if the whole of 
Bengal raises up a united voice against it. We must however say what we 
have to say in such a manner as will ensure its being listened to. If we know 
how to say it, and if we can make our voice heard, our grievances will be 
redressed, 

57. The Legislative Council of Bencal says, the Bhara? Mitra [Calcutta] 
of the 3lst July, has passed the Excise Bill after 
only two sittings, ‘The provision in the old law by 
which the Municipalities had power to open or close liqueor shops has been 
expunged and the Department which is ever anxiots to increase revenue has 
been made the sole arbiter in the matter. Government whoso duty it is to 
check drunkenness has committed a great wrong by providing a loop-hole for 
spreading the evil in the proposed law. Will the law conduce to the growth of 
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loyalty in the Hindus and Mahomedans to whom drinking is forbidden by 
religion 7? 

58. According to the Bharat Mitra (Caleutta] of the 31st July most 

- of the troubles of the Indians have some connection 

a with the laws made by the Government and its 
officers every new enactment giving rise to a fresh trouble. The laws are 

meant for the good of the people, but their enforcement by the Government 
officers becomes a source of trouble to the people either on account of the 
mistakes or the faults of those officers. It 1s a misfortune of the Indians that 
although they suffer so much, they are still given a bad name. Every depart- 
ment of Government complains of the difficulty it finds in duingits work and 
wants more powers. This means that the little liberty which the people enjoy 
is also an eye-sore to the officials. 

The Stamp Act is one of the enactments the working of which the paper 
means to comment on. There is no means of issuing the laws in the vernacular 
of the people. They are made in English which the officers alone understand. 
The people try to conform to the law to the best of their ability, but, if they 
make the slightest mistake and it is detected, they consider it a good fortune 
if they are let off with a fine, but these fines have of late made the Marwari 
merchants of Calcutta quite sick. The Stamp Department has a number of 
men of a low class who are called informers or detectives. They send for the 
old files of papers of these merchants,—the Capital says they steal them too— 
and taking some documents liable to duty go tv the Court and prove that they 
bear no stamp. On this the owners are called upon to appear and show cause why 
no stamp was affixed, or to settle the matter. The defendant goes to the Court, 
leaving a hundred other pieces of business and prays for discharge, even if he 
finds that the stamps have been removed somehow from the documents, but his 
plea is seldom heard, when he sees that the best course for him to settle the 
matter is to pay the fine. In most cases these fines are generally made 
over tothe informers as rewards. The last report on the working of the 
Stamp Act shows that about Rs, 8,000 were paid as rewards to the informers, 
and that the increase in the amount of fines was mainly dus toa large number of 
documenis liable to duty belonging to the Marwari merchants were found 
without stamps. 

One is astonished to read in the report such remarks about the Marwar's, 
many of whom are highly respectable men, and would never think of defrauding 
Government of such mall sums as represent the value of the stamps. The 
remark is therefore very mischievous. It is the impression of the Marwari 
merchants that all their troubles are due to the unscrupulous informers. They 
approached the Collector of Calcutta with a representation on the subject, which 
received no.attention. It is the duty of the Marwari Association to represent 
the grievances of their community to the Lieutenant-Governor referring to thie 
promise His Honour made the other day that he would try to remove any 
grievance they might have. 


IV—NAtTIvVE STATES. 


59. The Star of India [Arrah] of the 9th July regrets that the Hyderabad 
State should be callous to the sense of indignity 
offered to it by the unwarranted conduct of 
Mr. Bacon, the Inspector-General of Police, who approached the Resident 
direct in order to complain of a dispute with the Minister of Public Works. 


Indignity to Hyderabad State. 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE, 


60. The Nihar [Contai] of the 27th July draws the attention of the 

— authorities to the impending danger to the paddy 

paddy chop ia Coarse to the crop in the Contai subdivision in Midnapore 
y crop in Contai. : , ; , 

Owing tothe rise of water in the Orissa Coast 

Canal. The only remedy lies in letting the water out through the sluice gates, 


as suggested by the paper.in a previous issue. [Report on Native Papers for 
the 3lst July 1909, paragraph 60.1] mee ‘ 
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VI.—MIscELLANEOUS. 


61. The Banga-bandhu [Calcutta] of the 27th 
July has the following :— 


Festivities in commemoration of the day of the first awakening of the national life 
of the Bengals. 2. 

Reader, again is that glorious day, that day which witnessed the first 
awakening of greatness and of self-respect, that great—that sacred day—the 
7th of August, drawing near. On this day, startled by the bursting forth of the 
rays of our auspicious national dawn, the whole world looked in amazement 


Boycott Day. 


at the rising sun, with its thousand rays and eternal lustre, of India’s glory, 


heroism, self-renunciation and patriotism. On this day, at Calcutta and all 
over Bengal, every one, taking a resolute vow in God’s name to boycott 
foreign merchandise, and animated by a pure spirit, was filled with an 
enthusiastic desire to improve the industries and wealth of the country. We 
hope, therefore, that this year also, as in previous ones, in order to do honour 
to and commemorate this sacred and shining we for our nation, lakhs of 
us Bengalis will assemble in meetings and give ourselves up to adoration of our 
country whole-heartedly and in word, thought and deed. May God be our 
principal stay in the carrying out of this vow. — 


62. The Burdwan Sanjivani [Burdwan] of the 27th July censures all 

Sie Bereott. Bengalis for the remissness they are gradually 

= showing in the matter of their swadeshi vow. This, 

says the writer, is what can be naturally expected from the fickle Bengali. 

It is erroneous to think that Government is against the swadeshi. he 

Viceroy has himseli said that he ‘desires to impress on all concerned that the 

policy of the Government is to encourage the purchase of articles locally 

manufactured and produced,” and, again, that ‘ preference will be given to 
such articles when the quality is satisfactory and the price not unfavourable.” 


63, The Kalyani [Magura] of the 28th July urges all Bengalis to 

| celebrate the Boycott day and renew their swadesht 

p The ensuing boycott celebra- vow, onthe ground that the boycott has done 
ion. | : A . , 
immense yood to the arts and industries of the 

country, and greatly improved the prospects of its material re, 


erity. 
64. The Sanjivant [Calcutta of the 29th 
July has the following :— | 


The 7th of August. 


The Boycott anniversary will be celebrated at Greer Park at 4-30 p.m. 
on Saturday, the 7th August next. We trust that all classes of the population 
of Calcutta will participate in this national festival with eagerness and 
enthusiasm. Surendra Nath, hea ce of the country, will not be able to be 
present this year; and patriotic Krishna Kumar and many others are in 
banishment. On the other hand, the Government policy of repression is 
gradually growing in severity. The people of the country bound themselves 
by a vow to boycott British merchandise at a monster meeting at the Calcutta 
Town Hall on the 7th August 1905 in order to draw the attention of the 
British public with a view to get the partition of Bengal annulled. The 
partition of Bengal has not been undone, rather, the Secretary of State for 
India and the Prime Minister only lately declared that the partition of Bengal 
would not be annulled, so the people of Bengal too would never give up their 
boycott. Let everyone bestir himself to get this boycott anniversary celebrated 
in Calcutta and the Mofussal with great enthusiasm. It is true that Surendra 
Nath will not be able to be present, but he has written recently from England 
urging the celebration of this boycott anniversary with special enthusiasm. 
In view of the present situation in the land, let the people of the country make 
up their minds to celebrate successfully this anniversary in loyal obedience to 
Surendra Nath’s request. Let everyone bestir himself to get meetings held 
and national songs sung in every district and village. The boycott of belati 
merchandise is not illegal. We shall do nothing illegal or immoral, but never 
shall we swerve from the vow we have taken. The meeting at Calcutta will 
have to be stopped half-an-hour before sunset, so it has been decided to 
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commence proceedings at 4-30 P.M. We ‘request the people of Calcutta to be 
present at the meeting before that hour, even at some inconvenience to them- 
selves. Before that hour, sankirtan parties, starting from College Square and 
elsewhere, will proceed to Greer Park. Let the Lee of the country prepare 
themselves to render worship to the Mother, and thinking on God with brave 
hearts and fearless minds let ee aes ee to the national work. 

65. 6 following appears in the Saniivan; 

So [Calcutta] of the 29th J ie — . 


The 7th of August. 
Si, | 
In the present state of the country it is of the utmost os to 
celebrate the 7th of August anniversary, and it is our duty to celebrate it in 
a befitting manner. We hope that the anniversary will be suitably 
observed in your district and that a report of the proceedings on the occasion 


will be telegraphed to the press. Kindly take steps to see that the anniversary 
is observed in the subdivisions and villages as well. 


Obediently, 


AmBIKA CHaRAN Masumpar. 
BuurenDRA Natu Bose. 
Asput Rasvu. 
AspuL Haum GueazNavi. 
JocEs CHanpRA CoowpDuHvel. 


66. The Nayak ! Caleutta) of the 29th July has the following under the 
Th, Reveals Celebeaition heading *“* The Boycott Celebration” :— 

. The 7th of August—the day of the boycott 
celebration—is approaching. We do not think that it is at all necessary to 
explain to anybody the useful purpose served by the boycott celebration, 
though there are even to this day those who would not understand it on 
principle. The three distinguished persons who have so long beer the life 
and soul of the boycott celebration are now away from Bengal. Srijut 
Surendra Nath Banerjee is on the sea on his way hack from England, and 
Srijuts Krishna Kumar Mittra and Sachindra Nath Basu are in prison. We 
are really anxious to know whether, in the absence of these gentlemen, the 
celebration will be properly managed. On the other hand, there is a rumour 
that the leaders of the moderate.party, who, it will be remembered, sang the 
dirge of the boycott at.the last sitting .of the Indian National Congress at 
Madras, are not going to take part in this year’s boycott celebration. We do 
not know how far this rumour is true, but: we: find that the moderates are not 


showing any activity though the 7th of August is so near. It.is no good 


reprimanding or scoffing at the moderate leaders, for if they ever had a. sense 
of shame it now lies buried deep down under the waters of the Ganges. Ii 
after taking an oath not to give up the boycott till the Partition of Bengal 
was repealed, these people can desist from keeping that oath, they must surely 
be the most shameless men in the world. We hope, however, that the workers 
of the new party will do their best to celebrate the boycott day in the same 
style as in previous years, even if the moderates do not take any part in it. 

67. The Samay [Calcutta] of the 30th July, in exhorting its fellow— 
countrymen to celebrate Boycott day, reminds 
them of the risks attendant on this. celebration 
of incurring official wrath and asks them to be strictly careful not to pro- 
voke any breach of the peace, but to be prepared all the same to welcome 
oe general or individual, for without sacrifices a country cannot be 
uplifted, 

68. The Howrah Hitasshi [Howrah] of the 31st July hasan. article under 

he ee the heading “The 7th of August in Bengal : 
bration. OY Cele the fourth annual celebration of the boycott of 
foreign articles,” in which the writer says that the 

th of August marks the first step taken to strengthen the starving arts 
industries of Bengal, the turning point of political relations in India and the 
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most auspicious moment when a'new life was infused among the Bengalis. 
Every Bengali 1s, therefore, morally and religiously bound to commemorate that 
dacred day and show proper honour to it. | aa 

On the 7th of August 1905, the boycott was started asa national protest 
on the part of Bengalis against the partition of Bengal. But although the 

tition has not yet been annulled, the boycott has done incalculable good to the 
country in other directions. As for the partition, the Liberal ministry headed 
by Lord Morley and Mr. Asquith are trying to force the conviction home to 
us that however wrong and unjustifiable the partition may be they will never 
support any proposal to alter it, and that the popular power will for. ever 
remain weak and degraded before the ruling power. We, continues the writer, 
want to show them, not by words of mouth but by real work at every step, that 
we shall never admit the immutability of the partition, We shall not swerve 
an inch from the boycott which we have adopted for having the partition 
rescinded. We want to proclaim it to the world year after year that if the 
artition remains permanent, our boycott also will become permanent. We 
want to show, with the utmost patience, self-control and courage, that however 
poor, weak and down-trodden and however divided ‘into castes and ‘com- 
munities the Bengalis may be, and whatever attempts may be made to 
create schisms and mutual jealousies amonst them or by drawing a red line 
across the map of their country to divide them thoroughly into parts, or to 
coerce them: by means of barbarous laws and brute force, they will never 
swerve from their purpose or desist from following the vractice of repeatedly 
meeting together to consider their interests, rights and duties. We want 
to prove to the world that moral force is sure to conquer brute force, that a 
despotic ruling power must bow its head toa united popular power, and 
that the oppressive policy or obstinacy of a handful of officials seated on the 
pinnacle of the administration can never be permanently; of avail in the face 
of the united voice of protest raised by crores of people and the combined 
efforts of crores of sentient beings. However hard the law may be’ ‘made, 
however frightful the terror and however severe the oppression, people’s 
hearts can never be conquered by these, neither can any success be achieved in 
an attempt to hamper the people’s struggle for emancipation or the course of 
their duty. The hand of God is discernableftin the boycott and it is destined 
to bring about the salvation of the cursed people of India. | 

Brother Bengalis, do not fail to do your duty on the approaching boycott 
celebration day, Be prepared to celebrate it properly. Stir up people in 
towns, villages and hanilete to resolve on displacing foreign articles: and 
encouraging indigenous arts and industries. Let nothing daunt you, let no 
inducement captivate you. Remember that national emancipation is the 
highest sim of humanity, and a firm determination to follow the eause 
favourable to that is our highest religion. ) 

So long asthe partition will remain in force, the boycott and its annual 
celebration is bound to continue in Bengal. Besides this, the agitation must 
by all means be preserved intact out of respect and gratitude to thosé-of its 
leaders who have either been deported or imprisoned unjustly or without trial; 
The authorities should at the same time‘be made to realise that this agitation is 
not the creation of any particular man, that it is guided: by the hand of God and 
that every honest Bengali or Indian is its supporter and guide, In conclusion, 
we request our countrymen to look at the misery to which the country has. been 
reduced. Adopt means calculated to remove proverty and starvation from 
every home, widen the path of earning: livelihood for your children, firmly 
grasp the helm of the national bvat- for safety in the present olitical 
whirlwind, This whole-hearted struggle of ours can never be futile. Ny; ational 
earnestness lies at the foundation of national emancipation. To boycott 
the bidesht and take the swadesht proves this earnestness. May merciful God 
bless you ! 


69. The Daily Hitavadi | Calcutta] of the 8rd 
August has the following :— 


The 7th of August, 


The celebration of the. 7th of August is a matter of the utmost importance 
in the present state of the country, and we shal] celebrate it in a befitting manner. 


_ Boycott Day. 
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We are sure our countrymen will hold suitable demo nstrations in honour of the 
occasion throughout Bengal, Baikuntha Nath Sen, Ambika Ch. Mazumdar 
Mati Lal Ghosh, Bhupendra Nath Bose, A. Rasul, A. H. Ghaznavi, J. Chaudhury 
70, To the Hitvarta (Calcutta ) of the 29th July, the remark of Mr. Surendra 
Nath Banerji, that if there is no hope of revergin 
the patirtion of Bengal, there is also no hope of 
establishing peace in India, appears to be insufficient for until Mr. Tilak and 
other leaders also are not released from jail it would be a mistake to think of 
restoring peace in the country, The Indians are not children to be duped by 
sham. They consider it their duty to destroy the seed of dissension sown in 
the name of reform. They understand their business and cannot be cowed 
down by Sir Baker’s threats. 


71. Mr. Gokhle’s speech, says the Séar of India [ Arrah] of the 30th July, 

which has been referred to by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in his speech, is worthy of our commenda- 
tion, Mr, Gokhle has given expression to liberal ideas and sound precept to 
the present generation according to the needs of the times. Those who are aware 
of the present condition of the country, of the administrative capacity of its 
people, will fully endorse the remark or Mr. Gokhle who said that the Indians 
had no capacity to govern without the help of the English, etc, National 
unity is yet an idle talk in the country; it would, therefore, be downright 
madness to entertain the idea that we would be able to prevent ‘the country 
from being reduced to a large mass of chaos with torrents of blood flowing wit 
@ roar on all sides in case the English withdraw their control from India. 

The paper, continuing, says, it was not fair on the part of Mr. Arabindo 
Ghose to isolate a sentence from Mr Gokhle’s speech to show that liberty could 
not be earned without bloodshed and then to accuse him of inculcating a 
revolutionary idea, : | 


72. Referring to the Resolution recently published by the Board of 

Revenue regarding the income frum Stamp duty 
in Bengal the Star of India ({Arrah] of the 30th 
July observes that while the decrease in the sale of stamps in some of the 
districts has been pointed out as due to famine, plague, etc., no cause has been 
assigned for the same in Shahabad, the case of which seems to be identical in 


consideration of the fact that the number of Civil and Criminal cases in the 
district has been steadily falling off. 


73, The following isa full translation of an article under the heading 
‘‘The rulers and the ruled” which appears in 
the Hitavadi [Calcutta | of the 30th July :— 

An old man, who was fond of witticisms, told us, “ Everybody will 
perhaps disbelieve me—when my son was not fully one year of age his 
mother taught him that he was to address me as Fg hl my sonis now 49 | 
yee of age but he has not yet forgotten what he learnt in his childhood, 


e still addresses me as ‘papa.’ He has never addressed me by any other 
name.” 


One hunded and fifty years ago the Englishman addressed himself to. 
us and said, ‘The Musalman is your sovereign no more, I have become 
your sovereign, you should accept me as your sovereign and give me the 
respect which is due to a sovereign.” We have never forgotten that order 
of the Englishman, we have known the Englishman as our sovereign for 
the last century and a half, and have been according to him a royal respect. 
We have forgotten that at one time the Englishman came to this country 
with a pair of scales in hand for the purpose of carrying on his commerce; 
we have forgotten that some Bengali Hindus and Musalmans, such as 
Maharaja Krishna Chandra and others converted the merchant-Englishman’s 
scales into a royal sceptre; we have forgotten that ut one time we were an 
independent nation, powerful and skilled in war. We have forgotten every 
one of these things; we have not forgotten only the Englishman’s order, 
that the Englishman is the sovereign and the Indian is (his) subject. We 
have not forgotten that we should not accord royal respect to any one except 
the Englishman; we have forgotten everything, we have not forgotten 
only this—that the Englishman is our sovereign and we his subjects, that the 


How to restore peace in India. 


Mr. Gokhle’s recent speech. 
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Englishman is independent and we are dependent on him, the Englishman 


is very powerful and we are weak. Dependent many other nations in the 
world have been, but no nation has been able’ to be dependent in body, mind 
and words as we have become, But in spite of our doing so much, we 
have not been able to gain the Sovereign’s favours ,or) the Sovereign’s praise. 
We have given up the customs, manners, language, dress, society, religion and 
everything that our forefathers (literally, fathers and grandfathers) had, and 
have adopted the customs, manners, language, dress, etc., of the Englishman ; 
as soon a8 we meet with an Englishman we pay court to him saying, “Thou 
art (our) object of worship, thou (our, shelter ;” but still we have not been 
able to create trust in the Englishman’s mind, we have not in any way been 
able to gain the Sovereign’s trust. none 

The Englishman has not received satisfaction even after listening to our 


prayers and flattery for one hundred and fifty years. The Englishman still 


says at every step, ‘‘ We areyour rulers, you are our subjects.” We never 
for a moment deny that you are our rulers, but do you admit that we are your 
subjects? You say tous, ‘You are our subjects,” but do not prove this by 
our acts. Subjects are always to be protected and are to the sovereign like 
his sons, his main support. But you do not admit us to be your subjects in 
that sense. It is your subjects that we wish to be, and we have no other desire 
which it is difficult to fulfil, but you have not been able to accept us as your 
subjects, we have converted your weighing scales into a royal sceptre, we have 
taken you up from your shop and placed you on the royal throne, we are 
according to you the respect that is due to a sovereign, but why are you still 
measuring Manchester cloths with your royal sceptre? While, as your subjects, 
we are assembling with bowed heads at the foot of the throne, why do you, 
instead of looking at us with the characteristic generous eyes of a sovereign, 
cast glances at our purses like a narrow-minded trader? Why can you 
not part with your vocation as a petty shop-keeper even though you are seated 
on a throne? We are as much the subjects of Emperor Edward VII as 
Mr, Asquith, Lord Roberts, Lord Minto, etc., are, You are making them 
your Prime Minister, Commender-in-Chief and Viccroy ; but why do you 
hesitate to make the Indian the Governor of a Province, or the Commander 
of a regiment of a thousand men. If you really consider us your subjects, 
then look upon us wiih a generous eye and show us your liberal-mindedness 
by trusting us with responsible work just as kings do in other countries with 
regard to their subjects. Accept us as your subjects, just as we have accepted 
you as our rulers ; establish between you and ourselves the sacred relations 
that ought to exist between the rulers and the ruled. We do not want any 
thing more. Canada, Australia, Cape Colony, the Transvaal, New Zealand 
are within your dominions ; the people of those countries are your subjects. 
We expect from you the same treatment which vou accord to them; we ask 
for the same right which you have granted to thew. It is only those things 
which in the present times the subjects in a civilised community obtain from 
their sovereign as their dues, that we claim from you. Prove by granting us 
those rights that you consider us your subjects. The relation of sovereign 
and subject is not established between persons simply if one says to the other, 
‘‘IT am your sovereign and you are my subject.” The Shah of Persia and 
the Sultan of Turkey still use the appellation, “ The sole emperor of the earth 
and the seas” before their names. But is either of them the sovereign lord 
of the earth and seas? Do the sovereigns of England, France, Germany and 
Russia, etc., admit these appellations assumed by these Musalman kings to be 
true ? What is there in mere words of the mouth ? Mere words are useless 
unless they are carried out into action. Now tell us, Englishman, can you 
really think of the Indians as your subjects? Your treatment of them leads 
us to think that you do not dare consider the Indians as your subjects. 
True, you say “‘Iam the king and you are my subjects,” but really you 
consider us Indians as your rivals rather than:as your subjects. Why also 
should you be so anxious to always bind us with newer and newer laws which 
are harsh ? It is only his rivals and not his subjects whom the King treats 
in this curious fashion. If you had considered us as your subjects, if you 
had really possessed’ that courage and that generosity, you would never have 
taken any‘notice of the cry of Bande Mataram whicha boy might have indulged 
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in at a certain place, or of the song of Amar Desa (i.e,, my country) which a bo 
might have sung at a certain place. You are truly the king in England and 
hence hearing school-boys sing ‘“ Rule Britannia,” you are pleased and encour. 
age them to love their own country. But why do you get startled when you 
hear the song Amar Desa from the Bengali boy’s lips? Does not Bengal 
form a part of your Empire? Are not Bengalis your subjects ? Why then 
do you feel nervous to find patriotism in the hearts of your subjects in Bengal ? 
You cannot think of India asa part of your Empire in the same sense as 
you consider England t» be your empire. Why do you not consider gatriotism 
as desirable a thing in the Bengali boy as in the English boy? The only 
reason for it is that: you cannot think of us as your subjects as sincerely ag 
we think of you as our sovereign. And that is why our swadeshi agitaticn 
our attempts to boycott foreign-made goods, the awakening of the national 
spirit among us have become disagreeable to you. Subjects ought to be con- 
sidered as dear and near as sons; you cannot do so and yet say, ‘I am the 
king and you are my subjects.” You say so in words but cannot in practice 
accept us as your subjects, Whose fault, whose failing is this—ours or 
yours ? 


We want not a kingdom but a king—we want to remain as the subjects 
of that king. We have made you our king, sit on the royal throne and 
discharge your kingly duties, and give us opportunities to become your 
devoted subjects. Who is independent? Where is independence? Are the 
people of those vountries, which we consider to be independent, really in- 
dependent ? No, they also are under the laws of the kings of their respective 
countries. They also are punished according to the king’s laws whenever 
‘hey do anything wrong. If the administration of India now passes into the 
hands of the Indians, if India is delivered from the coil of your subjugation, 
will every Indian be independent forthwith? Never. Then also will the 
Indians who may happen to steal another man’s goods be punished with 
imprisonment, no ( if any commit homicide he will receive adequate punishment 
under the king’s law. Where, then, is independence? Whoever may be the 
sovereign in a kingdom, the subjects are always dependent. Subjects can 
never have individual liberty. We do not want individual liberty either. 
What we want is that the relations, which exist and ought to exist between 
the king and the subjects in all countries, should be established between us 
and yourselves. If you are unable to establish such relations, if you do not 
have the courage to consider us as your subjects, then do not throw the blame 
on us. Because a few anarchists have appeared in the country now, a few 
bombs have exploded and attempts have been made to destroy the lives of a few 
officials, you want to bind every subject in hard chains. It was only the other 
day that the King and the Crown Prince of Portugal lost their Ses at the 
hands of an anarchist, but in that country every 
man has not been bound by the Nagpasa* of severe 
laws. Austria, Italy, France—what country 18 
there where anarchists do not exist? What country is there in which con- 
spiracies are not being formed for destroying the lives of high officials? But 
are the mass of the subjects always being persecuted in those countries by 
the passing of new laws? Ifsuch be not the case in those countries why 
should it be so in our couutry? The sole reason of this is that the sovereigns 
of those countries consider the people as their subjects, but you do not, you 
cannot think of us as your subjects. 


74, In saying that the London tragedy was brought about at a time 
fae when the Unrest in India had practically subsided 

en eee the Bihar Bandhu [Bankipur] of the 31st July 
says that the statement of the Master of Elibank goes to show that Lord 
Morley has been thinking of taking some drastic measures that would bring 
down a new calamity on the innocent Indian leaders. Unrest is sure to 
increase in India if anything like this is done, The Government might 
possibly be thinking that the punishment of the leaders would bring the 
perverted lads to the right path, but it has made no arrangements to pacily 


those who have begun to change their minds on account of the repressive 
measures, ae | : 


*The Nagpasa was a magic coil 
which was used as a missile. 
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75. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 31st July has the following gate 
| After three years’ long oppression it will not 
“By mendicancy, never, never. 4. day be necessary to exp ain to the country of 
Bengal that swadesht is the only means which can save us from the current 
of inevitable destruction. Severe and intense suffering (lit., burning to the 
very bones) has to-day enabled all Bengal to realise this great truth that the 
great good wished for cannot be attained by mendicancy. Whatever 18 
acquired by one’s own power becomes permanent and constitutes real gain. 
Nothing can be demanded of a person doing charity. If the giver gives a 
handful of rice and then sets his dog on the beggar, the beggar must be 
supposed to have received enough. If after that 
the giver tells him ‘ sweet words*” he must be 
said to have received more than what -he could 
expect. The history of the world shows no instance of any nation having 
attained any good by simply begging and without exercising) its own 
power. Whatever a donor standing behind his durwan’s (athe may give 
to an outsider, can never be anything very large. If the mendicant appears 
with his wallet at the door of the sovereign, expecting only that His 
Majesty will somehow put his Empire into the wallet, then it requires no 
second thought to understand that the man has 
; t ~~ — —— is vey uselessly wandered about with a vain expectation. 
ssa, ions eee It is only by one’s own power that one can acquire 
fame (wealth)t. Itis; never possible to acquire 
fame by mendicancy. It is only that length of path, which I can 
walk with my own feet, which is within my power; what length I am carried 
in a palanquin, the bearers can retrace with me if they desire, And 
who knows into what depth of a dark danger I may be thrown by the 
rebellious bearers after they have brought me back? It may be very 
comfortable and pleasing to sail in another’s boat, but you, fool, do not 
calculate on the danger of being the first person to be thrown into the sea by 
the owner of the hoat, if any inconvenience 1s felt by the latter. The moment 
his interest will be even slightly jeopardised, he will grow very severe and 
settle all his accounts with you. And then you will see that there is not a 
single pice to your credit, and that you are over head and ears in debt. 
If through ignorance we lose our path in darkness and wander about uselessly, 
then we alone are to blame for it. Jt is true that we shall get swaraj when 
fit. When the highly diplomatic English told us this, they did not tell us 
anything new, They tell us what is a patent historical truth. If, through 
folly, we now come forward to show our competence with only prayers and 
petitions, the English will understand that the time is far distant when we 
shall be fit. They will constantly laugh under their milk-white handkerchiefs 
and praise us constantly after the fashion of patrons. And when you, who 
have been deceived and given a wrong education, will return home after 
dancing and frisking like a particular kind of animal (bear) led by the nose, 
what will you get, emptying your wallet? An old half-a-farthing coin of the 
14th century, a hollow administrative reform. When you will handle it 
in the belief that you have obtained a priceless gift, you will see that by 
some charm it has vanished from your greasy bowl. Those who beg: always 
get such alms. This is nota newstory. The English have said ‘ Be deser- 
ving, and you will get swaray.” How shall we show that we are deserving ? 
Will the English give us anything and every thing we want, and go away 
(leave the country ?), charmed by our art in drawing up petitions and 
prayers ? The English bave come on their ships to this country, and that only 
for filling their bellies, and not for the great object of making charities. We, 
in our effort to fiod out a means of showing our fitness, shall continue to sleep 
on the roadside with Our noses besmeared with mustard oil (that is in security ] 
with the result that on awaking one fine morning we shall see that 
honest John Bull has raised a hue and cry for giving us swaray, that the car 
of that longed-for swaray is lying tied to our door, its pinnacle shinning in the 
rays of the morning sun!! The day that the English will see that you have 
acquired the power of wresting swaraj, that day they will consider you fit for 
it. Even English people themselves never acquired even a single right from 
their’ sovereigns by simply reposing on flowery beds. The history of 
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England, proves in every page that in every English case the English people 
first proved their competence to their sovereign, and then acquired their rights 
one after the other, It is only whenever the sovereign has seen that his 
competent” subjects can no longer be kept in check that he has granted 
them a right. Do you mean to acquire rights only by means of your well- 
stringed words from the English who have themselves acquired them in the 
above manner ? Oh, the madness of it! But we have found the way to show 
whether we are competent or not. The firat step leading to our competence 
is the acceptance of swadeshi, The English will surely in their heart, if not 
by open avowal, measure our competence by the degree of our success in 
swadeshi. In whatever way they may choose, the English must admit this. 
We must become deserving, and that, not by depending on the mercy of a 
foreigner, but by relying and having faith in our own power. If any person 
has himself faith in his own power, others too trust in it, At one time all 
Bengal took the oath of swadesht with one voice and with one mind. The 
great excitement of that day has now passed off. There is no harm if what 
is only an external excitement does not last long. Through excitement and 
maddening we were not able to measure exactly how far we had 
advanced. The English have done well in trying to force the Bengalis to 
break their oath and deviate from their promises by creating hard, repressive 
laws and mercilessly dealing thunder-like blows with their help, It has given 
the Bengalis an opportunity to correctly gauge in this time of lull the amount 
of strength they possess for supporting their determination. As a result of 
this measurement of strength, we have been able to realise in practice one great. 
truth, namely, that this advocacy of swadesht is not the effect of a transient 
excitement. 


Through hundreds of acts of oppression and hardship we have clearly, 
seen the merciful hand of God. The swadeshi agitation which has given rise 
to hundreds of self-sacrificing boys and youths whom no suffering quails and 
no sorrow distresses, can never be altogether false. ‘The 7th of August has 
returned again. The Mother has called. Who is there among the children 
of the Mother who will sit idle after this call? It can uever be possible that 
he who has once been raised up by the hand of the Mother, will again go. 
to sleep in the yard lighted by the morning Sun. When once the darkness 
has been dispelled and the eastern sky has been lighted by the rising Sun, 
this sun will surely ascend the blue sky and flood your house with light. 
This morning bas surely a noon after it. Inevitable is the success of the 
struggle and the fruition of the object resolved on. It can never be that the 
gloom of the night will return immediately afterdawn. Moved by an auspicious 
sign from God all Bengal has been bound in one vow, and the echo of this 
vow is resounding in every corner of India. On the sacred day of the: 
7th of August we shall increase our strength a hundredfold and become more: 
firmly determined to boycott foreign goods. By the grace of God our swadeshs 
and vow wili receive such success as will compel the inglish at. least to say 
openly, ‘ You have become fit.” 


76. The Bihar Bandhu | Bankipur] of the 3lst July contains a summary 
Mr. 3. N. Banerji onthe Unrest, Of Mr. Surendra Nath Banerji’s speech on the 
ye eee nt ee Indian Unrest delivered in England the other day. 
. 77. After describing the- various forms of 
India has better days before it Government the Bikar Bandhu [Bankipur] of the 
3lst July says :— 


The Indians are raising the outcry of “ Swaraj.” The British Govern- 
ment is ready to meet their demand, but the only barrier to it is thut they are 
not yet fit for self-Government; as soon as they have qualified themselves 
for it, they will have it. Various kinds of avitation are now afoot in India; 
these also show that she has better days before it. 

"Chis tech veer den" 78. The Nayak [Calcutta] of the Ist August 

| has the following :— 


CaLL BACK YOUR DOG. 


What we calla new awakening the authorities and the feringis of this 
country are calling unrest and disturbance. The cry that has been raised by 
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e le of the country with & view to establish their rights though 
aeune to the English re seek authority, is impossible to be hushed. 


An ‘awakening after ages of deep sleep is quite natural. Those who are 


‘se. those who do not see a tiger in every bush, have neither been astonished 
nor frightened by this new awakening. In fact, they cannot be so astonished 
or frightened. ‘They know that a rise of @ nation is a thing ordained by God. 
Of course, those who thought that the Indians would for ever bear the kicks 
of booted feet, will surely look on this new sentiment with venomous eyes. 
They are at liberty to look just as they please, but a number of Anglo-Indian 


newspapers have taken to expressing such malice against the Indians as is 


becoming quite unbearable. 


If the people of the country use a little hard language in the newspapers 
or say a few hard words in speeches, the Government at once presents itself 
before them with the noose of sedition or an attempt to create racial ill-feeling. 
But it is quite silent over the fact that the Anglo-Indian press is abusing 


‘and vilifying and openly expressing hatred for the Indians at. 


every turn. We admit that love of one’s own people is a natural instinct in 
man. But a ruler cannot be doing his duty as such if he allows his kinsmen 
to trample incessantly on the heads of his subjects. Ifa dacoity takes place 
in the country, the cur of Koyla Ghat will at once say,—‘‘ This is the work 
of the Bengali Babus.” {f a murder is committed, the wet cat of 
Chowringhee will at once say,—‘This is the outcome of a widespread 
conspiracy in the country.” Ifany one says a word indicating attachment 
to his own community, the old crow of Allahabad will at once rend the firma- 
ment with thecry “Sedition,” ‘‘Sedition.” In fact the manner in which 
the Anglo-Indian press on every side is everywhere giving vent to malice. 
against the Indians is sure to lead to serious consequences. A slight move- 
ment on our part makes the Government furious, but why do they preserve 
their calm aspect when the feringis are concerned? Does not Government 
know that there is a limit to one’s patience ? | 


The complaint is constantly heard from the authorities that there is 
unrest in the country and that Indian youths are daily creating new diatur-. 
bances. But they do not care to see who create unrest and infuriate the 
youths. The unrestrained language of the Anglo-Indian uewspapers is alone 
responsible for all the unrest and distrubances in the country. Do not thosé 
who find fault with the tone and language of the Indian-owned newspapers, 
read|the English-owned newspapers written in their own language? We do 
not want to increase the length of this article by citing instances. On the 
whole we want to tell the Government in plain terms thatthe unrest and 
disturbances in the country will not be removed so long as the Anglo-Indian 
press will not mend their ungentleman-like language and cease to slander 


the Indians with or without cause. This is why we repeatedly say that if 


you want to keep everything all right— 
“Cat Back your Dog.” 


79. The Daily Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 2nd August has the follow- 
| ing: 3 
_A humorous view of the Indian Q.—Why does the Englishman ive so much 
oe indulgence to the Musalman ? . : 


_ _A.—Out of a fear for the Memssahib; for, if the Musalman gets angry, 
the Memsahib will have to do the cooking herself. 


Q.—Why is the Englishman so displeased with the “‘ Babu ?”” 


A.—That is the fault of the smell there is about the Babu. The word 
“Babu” is a Persian word, which means one possessed of:odours. The 
“Babu” is, as it were, an onion in the Englishman’s kitchen,—without the 
“ Babu”: no favourite dish of the Englishman is properly seasoned.’ At the 


same time if this onion be peeled, it is found to contain nothing but the skin 
and the smell, : | 


Q.—Why has Bengal been partitioned ? 
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A.—In order'to keep the rope and the salst* apart from each order, 


: | th li 3 
* Vessel for keeping water in. me Sen. : Eng ishman found that TOpes were 


The reference is to a Bengali saying being made of J ute in Easter n Ben al, and that 
which means to commit suicide empty kalsts were being manufactured in Western 


by tying s kalsi round one's neck Bengal, he immediately cut the province into ¢ 
and then drowning oneeels. Ther rope now lies in one eh at the eB ree 
and the kalsi rollsin the cremation ground in another. The twists in the 
rope in Eastern Bengal are now being undone, and the fibres of jute are 
being loosened. Let those who have eyes and ears grasp the significance 
of our answer. 

: Q.—Why has the Englishman been so displeased with scho olboys and 
College students? 

A.—In the hope of building up a house with a wall made of split 
bamboos. Bankim Chandra has popularised the use of the bamboo in Bengal, 
and now every Bengali boy and every Bengali youth is a bamboo. If the 
bamboos are left to grow in clumps, they will gradually become ripe and dry, 
and may in time, if they are rubbed against one another by a favourable 
wind, give rise to a forest fice. That is why the Englishman, who is the 
only householder in India, is about to cut off the bamboos, split them and 
use them for a fence round his kitchen. 

Q.—Why is the Englishman so much opposed to the Boycott ? 

A.—Because he remembers what the she-monster Putuna did, Putuna 
went to Brajamandal to make the baby Krishna suck her breusts. But that 
black baby, Sri Krishna, cut off the poisoned nipples of her breasts with his 
newly-cut teeth. The Indian baby has cut his teeth, What if he bites? 

Q.—Why is so much fuss being made about the English administration, 
why so many new laws and new courts, and why so much angry rebuke 
from the Lieutenant-Governor ? | 

A,—They are all attempts to lull the child to sleep. Just as a wicked 
child has to be frightened into sleep by the fear of the bogey man or the 
ghost or the old woman, similarly this unruly child newly born of the 
national spirit in India has to be frightened into sleep. If once he is asleep 
there is no fear. That is what au expert house-wife does. 

Q.— What is this Reform Scheme of Lord Morley’s ? 

A,—It is the pink dhot? which the child has set his fancy upon. Once 
this dhott is wound round his waist the unruly child will be pleased with its 
attractive colour, and will not very soon think of smashing the household 
utensils, Morley is playing the part of the grandmother to the Indian child 
whom he is keeping pleased with little play things. 

Q.—What about bombs? What is all this extremism and anarchism 
which the Englishman speaks about ? 

A,—They are the expressions of the importunity of a hungry boy. The 
boy is hungry and yet no food is available. That is why he is importuning 
and is smashing or throwing away everything that he can lay his hands upon. 
If the lady of the house were a good house-wife she would have brought the 


boy under control. But she was rather absent-minded, and that is why all this 
trouble has come about. 


80. Referring to Lord Curzon’s Southport speech in which he attributed 

oe a the political murders to the incompetence of the 
speech. sia outhport Yndia Government to meet the situation 
rigorously, the Hindi Bangavasi [Calcutta] the 2nd 


August asks if his Lordship means to become the Governor-General of India 
avain. 


81. Referring to Lord Curzon’s Southport speech, in which he is reported to 

mes have said that the Indians are now determined to shed 

ap the blood of the English and they boastfully publish 

their misdeeds in newspapers which ought, therefore, to be suppressed, the 
Bir Bharat (Calcutta | of the lst August observes :— 


_ Lord Curzon may perhaps have meant to say that if there had been the 
faintest trace of the present disturbance rig | his administration in India he 
Oo 


would have ground down all the people for the crime committed by 4 
single individual among them. 
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But we ask, is not what your Lordship has already done for India more 
than enough? Have you not sufficiently suppressed the Indians by beingies 
about the partition of Bengal, closing the doors of education and publicly 
abusing them. Why are you now spriokling salt over fresh wounds by 
vomiting poison. ; 

$2. The Daily Hivavadi [Calcutta] of the 3rd August after alluding 

to the difficulty which now faces the Indians with 

“What course are we tO threats of official repression on the one hand and 
wie with industrial degeneracy on the other, writes 
that the menace of the Factories Bill to the Indian textile industry may be 
made largely nugatory if we all resolve to use textures of the coarser kinds of 


yarn only, those for instance of warps of 30C. and wefts of 50C. Fabrics of 


this texture cannot much be affected injuriously by legislation, for yarns of 
the above-mentioned kind are made of Indian cottons, which sell for Rs. 25 
per maund, against Rs. 32 for the same weight of American cotton. Indeed our 
success in these coarser kinds of woven fabrics is already a proved fact, 
as in the case of bed-sheets, jean-cloth, etc., and can never be contested by 
English manufacturers. 

Continuing, the paper writes that the greg of a 7th of August 
celebration of the boycott has arisen because the Hindus have ceased to be 
the religious people they were—ceased to believe that no foreign thing could be 
used in their religious observances. With the growing tendency on the part of 
the officials to discountenance, if not actually to prohibit, the boycott, the only 
thing the Hindus can now do if they wish to survive as a nation, is to avoid 
contact with the English as far as possible on the principle of the earthen 

ot and the iron pot in the fable; to keep their rulers at arm’s length, to 
Tiedinee their obligatious as subjects by paying up the taxes and to revive 
as fully as possible on the old lines their social authority and influence. 

83, The Star of India [Arrah] of the 9th July expresses its deep hatred of 
the dastardly murder of Sir William Curzon Wyllie, 
which, it says, has horrified all the Indians, 
Murder in general is hated by the Indians as abominable not to speak of a 
brutal and ruthless murder of an innocent man which must be abhored all the 
more. ‘The paper is pained to find that the murder has been perpetrated 
at a time when Government is engaged in working out schemes for the 
progress of the Indians, but hopes that Lords Morley and Minto will not be 
led to suspect the whole nation for the misdeed of a single man. 

84. Under the heading “ Patriots or mad men,” the Nayak [Calcutta] 

si i i i of the 30th July writes :— 
wn In the first statement Madan Lal Dhingra 
made after the assassination he had committed he 
said that he had murdered Sir William Curzon Wyllie because he had some 
personal jJgrudge against him. But as soon as the sentence of death had been 
passed upon him he posed asa patriot and said that he was dying for his 
country. He is thus leaving behind him a riddle, the solution of which will 
perhaps be accompanied by much oppression and injustice. If, however, 
as a result of this assassination we have to suffer oppression, injustice and 
persecution we must accept all that with the patience that is characteristic 
the Hindus. But what sort of stuff are these boys made off Are they 
not mad? Why arethey anxious to die for their country instead of seeking 
to work for its good while living? The idea of a young boy, permeated with 
Mlechha ideas, going to teach the Hindus how to die! Boys like Madsn Lal, 
who have received English education, want independence after the fashion of 
the English; and since the English, whoare strong in the possession of 
brute force, will not let them have this they think that they have been 
sorely wronged. 

These boys, forgetful of their own religion and duties, want to govern 
their own country, and asthe English would not let them to do so they 
imagine themselves to be the most persecuted mortals on earth. Learn to 
govern your own self and you will find that you will be independent 
without any effort. Be righteous and you will no longer require to kill 
Englishmen with rifles and -revolvers, but God will come an help you in 
putting down all oppression. So far as we know, Sir William Curzon 
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Wyllie was a kind-hearted man, and he used to help Indian students in 


England in many ways. 


The assassination of such a good man cannot have been due to any 
political motives, It is the work of a class of young men who are gifted 
with a morbid sentimentality. | 

85. Referring to the murder of Sir Curzon Wyllie the Prasun [Katwa } 


The murder of Sir W. Curzon of _ gg July writes :— 


Wyllie. foul deed has _. been universally 


. mourped, and the Indians specially have been 
mortified by it. Indians by their instinct, their religion and education are 
averse from murderous deeds. How is it then that an Indian has done the 
detestable deed? The man had an essentially vicious nature which would 
have asserted itself in any part of the world to which he might have gone. 
Crooked-minded people are attributing anarchical designs to the Indians in 
order to bring them to trouble. But India is not a field where anarchism 
can thrive. The London police have found that the crime has no political 
origin. For the ability thus ‘shown in arriving at the right conclusion we 
are thankful to the London police. | 

86. The following is a summary of a leading article appearing in the 

ee RO Bangavast [Calcutta } of the 3lst August about 
the London assassinations :— 

A grave problem has arisen, the like of which never perhaps was known 
in the history of the British Empire in India. Who is to solve the problem? 

An Indian has murdered Sir Curzon Wyllie; but another Indian lost 
his life in trying to save Sir Curzon Wyllie. For the former all Indians 
have shared the disgrace, but nobody has a word to say in appreciation of 
the latter. | 

The Indians have expressed their horror and detestation at the foul deed 
in an unmistakable manner, both in this country and England. Major Sinha 
has said :— 

‘It often happens that those who have no children of their own lavish 
affection upon the children of others; Sir Curzon Wyllie loved our boys as if 
they were his own children.” : 

Other distinguished Indians residing in England expressed their sorrow 
for the death of Sir Curzon Wyllie. Words of sorrow and sympathy are in 
every mouth ; but the mischief-makers are busy branding all Indians with 
infamy. That venomous serpent, Curzon, has taken advantage of the murder 
to raise his head, spread his hood and vomit poison. He is urging the 
Government to take the sternest measures and charging it with weakness. 
In Calcutta the Exglishman is raving like a maniac, and 1s aaeny hurling 
thunders upon the heads of the Bengalis. The police knows where the Bengal 
anarchists are, says the Englishman. Why, then, are the anarchists not 
arrested? The Government apparently takes no notice of the Enghshman’s 
a otherwise it would surely have been taken to task for its false- 
hoods. 

Let us take leave of the mischief-makers. But why should the Governor 
of the province take things in an ungenerous light? Does not the speech 
which His Honour delivered in Council just after the murders in London, 
show that even such a ruler has caught the prevailing contagion? What a 
pity that he should have said that in the application of the remedy the 
guilty and the innocent would be confounded! O! Siva! things have come 
to such a pass that even the highest ruler of the country has spoken thus! O 
Ruler of Bengal, is it for this that the Calcutta Police Act is going to be 
recast? Do you not know Bengal and. the Bengalis? If a few men have 
acted improperly, it is because they have been led astray by the education 
which you people have imparted to them. Is the great body of the Bengali 
public to be held responsible for their acts? It is utterly impossible for the 
people and the country’s leaders to know the whereabouts of any désigning 
murderer. ‘The pampered police can do nothing; they have been found to be 

worthless, If their powers be further increased, many an innocent man must 
suffer. Will the people then come forward to help the Government ? 
_, it is for this, O Lord of Bengal, thet we ask you to give up your doubts. 
Regicides are not to be found in this country. The people are ever ready to 
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help Government. The stringent provisions of the Police Act are not at all 
suitable to the present conditions. The disgrace of the Indian Police hus 
filled the world. What should be done to wipe off this disgrace? Reform the 
police. Moreover, the Government and the people should help each other. 
Ruler after ruler has said that the people should help the Government. But 
should not Government help the people as well? Should not Government 
help the swadesht of the people? | 

: 87. The Aiivarta[ Calcutta | of the 29th July regrets that Bombay and Nag- 
pur alone should have celebrated Mr. Tilak’s birthday 
while other places should have only looked on. 
How long, asks the pape:) will cowardice and 
ingratitude remain in this ergy ? | | 

88. Referring to the celebration of the fifty-fourth birthday of 
ies i, ths te Mr. Tilak, the Bharvt Mitra [Calcutta] of the 31st 

—— July prays for his long life. 
89. Referring to the speedy dieposal of the case of Mr. Horsley, the 
7 printer of the Soctologist, the Hitvarta { Calcutta! 
og lase, of the printer of the of the 29th July observes that a similar case in 
beni India would have been prolonged for months, and 
this owing to the fact that political offenders are considered as enemies by the 
authorities here while such is not the case in England. 

90. The Marwari [Calcutta] of the 30th July contrasts the sentence of 
Printer of the Sociologist four months imprisonment of Horsley, the printer 
imprisoned. Of the Soctologist, with that of two years’ imprison- 
ment of the printer of the Yugantar when the facts of the case are similar and 
asks if the Magistrates and Judges in this country will take,a lesson from the 
former. 

91. ‘Taking ee. to the | pone remarks about the recent 

acoity at Durgarampur (near Serampur) bein 
ne fe gag on the Durga- the work of political pb the Daily Hitavacs 
= ee [Calcutta] of the 31st July writes :— 

In almost every case of “political dacoity” which has of late taken place 
in Bengal it has been alieged that the dacoits all wore disguises, that the 
talked with one another in a language of mixed English and Bengali, that the 
carried guns and revolvers, that they shouted “ Bande mataram,” that they did 
not ill treat the women of the house, and so forth. ‘the Enzlishman does not 
say whether any of these signs of a political dacoity was present in the one 
committed at Durgarampur, and yet he does not hesitate to say that it was the 
work of educated Bengali youths. This is by no means the first time that the 
Englishman has made such an insinuation, for he has described all the dacoities 
which have been committed in bengal in recent times as the work of political 
dacoits. The Englishman is the mouth-piece of the Anglo-Indian communit 
of Calcutta, and is held in high favour by the Government. In fact the acts of 
the Government often leads one to think that either some high Government 
officer anonymously publishes the objects of the Government in the columns 
of the f£nglishman, or that the Government is guided by the Englishman’s 
advice. It is because the Lnglishman has -this influence on the Government 
that we cannot always dismiss his utterances as idle trash, We know 
that a simple hint from the Sng'tshkman may make the police put many an 
innocent man to trouble and harassment. It is [Indians who stand more jn fear 
of dacoits than Englishmen need have any reason to be; and go it. is the 
former who ought naturally to be more anxious to help the Government in 
putting down dacoits. But that fact cannot surely lead them to be mean 
enough to ask for the indiscriminate persecution of the jnnocent and the guilty 
alike, or to blame a whole community without any just cause. It is a pity that 
his recent atonement for the wrong he has done to Lajput Rai has not brought 
the Englishman to his senses. 

92. A correspondent to the Mihir-o-Sudhakar [Calcutta] of the 30th J uly 
a ee so exhorts the Musalmuns to be up and doing and 
Muslims SS :S~™S™~C«é cect thei religion and their worldly interests 

is from their strong but artful enemies. So long these 
men had kept their real motives hidden from the world, but the secret is now 
out and their wickedness is revealed. Let the Musalmans, says the writer, 
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stand firmly on their own legs and with the help of the benign Governmen} 
defy the attacks of their eternal enemies who have, for tie last twenty-two years 
been trying by every artful means in their power to drive the Musalmans out of 
India and thus ruin them. They have started the Congress tae avowed objects 
of which is the attainment of swarey, or in plain words the possession of the 
supreme power in the land which will enable them to trample the Musalmans under 
foot. .The first thing that these men will do after they get their swaraj is to 
prohibit the sacrifice of cows, the holding of prayers in Masjid, etc. ‘The ve 
touch of Musalmans in considered by them +o be polluting, and they are sure 
to get rid of them somehow if they can have the opportunity. The writer, 
therefore, warns the Musalmans to beware of the enemies. 
93. Seeing that the people of the whole of the Punjab are: raising 
objections to the next sitting of what is called 
the Mehta Congress at Lahore, and that there is a 
_ dispute between the Moderates and the Extremists, 
the Bir Bharat ( Calcutta) of the lst August re-iterates what it has more than 
once said that it is useless to hold a Congress sv long as party feeling is rife 


and the people are not prepared to serve the country with their whole heart 
and wealth. | 


94, Pandit Rambhaj Dutt of Lahore is, according to the Bharat Miire 

ane e a [Calcutta } of the lst July, giving a curious advice 
exauneenes to the Government through the columns of his 

paper the Hindusthan when he suggests that Government should grant jagirs to 
the loyal Hindus and Mahomedons on condition of their paying revenue and 
maintaining a number of fighting men to serve Government in time of need, 
that the strong races and loyal Mahomedans should be permitted to keep 
arms and that volunteer corps should be formed of the Jats and the: Sikhs, 
Advice like this to a Government, which is ever ready to suspect: the Indians 


of disloyalty even when they have no arms, is throwing away precious things 
on to a dung hill. | | 


95. The Stcr of India ;Arrah] of the 16th J a is deeply touched 

to receive the news of the death of Lord Ripon 
and; summarising the good acts of his rule in 
India, it proposes to open a Ripon Memorial Fund in order to receive 


subscriptions whereby to erect a monument commemorating his services fo 
this country. 


96. The Térhut Samachar [Muzaffarpur] of the 29th July calls the proposal 
of the Punjabees to present a silver tea-set to Mr. 
Mackarness, mM.P., as highly laudable on the 
ground that he has shown himself the friend of India by endeavouring in the 
Parliament to obtain the release of the deportees. | 2 


97. One Singheshwar Prasad Varma in the course of an article contri- 

es buted to the Zirhut Sumackar [Muzaffarpar } of the 

ane need of religious instruc- 29th July puints out the evils of giving educa- 

y- “leek 

: tion in English at a very early stage of the life of a 

boy and neglecting religious and nanal teachings, the consequence of such & 

course being that the boy begins to ape Europzan manners and mode of life. 

The paper insists on strengthening the religious and moral susceptibilities of 
the boy previous to his taking to the acquisition of the foreign tongue. 


98. Referring to the proposal for a memorial to Lord ag gp os 

3 : Hitavads |Calcutta] of the 30th July canno 

a Reem te tant BE a a aie Recellesoy’s memory deserves to 

be perpetuated in India. - Lord Kitchener has, of course, made a name 
in the Soudan war during which he desecrated the tomb of the Mahdi; 
and apart from increasing ‘the military expenditure in India it isnot known 
whether he has done anything worthy of mention. But then those whose 
business it is to put up memorials to high officials are anxious to preserve his 
memory. Lord Curzon is also going to have a statue to his memory. The 
people at large are not to have any voice in these matters. So the paper 


thinks that it is useless to say anything about the present proposal which is 
sure to be carried out. eae ” P pe 


The ensuing Congress at 
Lahore. : 


Lord Ripon’s death. 


Homage to Mr. Mackarness. 
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99. The Bir Bharat [Calcutta} of the 18th August. is surprised to, hear 

+ _ — that Sir Andrew Fraser, the late Lieutenant- 

Sir Fraser's attempt forM. F- Govemor of Bengal, has been trying to secure 

ship. : ; : nae 

oe 2 his election as a Member of Parliament for Perth 

in the liberal cause for the liberality displayed by him during bis administra- 
tin in this’ country will never be forgotten. " coe 


Urtya Papers. 


100.' The Oriya and Navasamvad [Balasore] of the 21st July is informed 
that the Bengal-Nagpur Railway Company is going 
. 0 open a new station at Kustira between Cuttack. 
and Bhadrak, and observes that the Company should open a station at Imam- 
nagar, which is a better place and which is connected with the Dharmasala 
Police-station of the Cuttack district by means. of a metalled road. - Besides 
Imamnagar is on the High Level Canal and is easily accessible from many 
important villages. The writer hopes that the Railway and the District 
authorities will take this suggestion into their careful consideration, | 
101. The Uriya and Navasamvad | Balasore | of the 21st July is dissatisfied 
| with the order of Government granting four Law 
The distribution of law schoGr- Scholarships to genuine Uriyas and throwing open 
panier. two such scholarships to competition among genuine 
Uriyas and domiciled Bengalis. The writer is of opinion that the Government 
should have either thrown open all the Law Scholarships to competition or have 
assigned a certain portion to the domiciled Bengaiis. — | 
102. It being time for Fags: aang Board Y Leray - elect their Vice- 
side airman, the Samvad Vahika [Balasore | of the 22nd 
RR bores age ‘ne View July publishes a letter which Babu Rahn Charan 
Chairman of tie Balasore District Pas has addressed to that Board praying for his 
Board. re-appointment as its Vice-Chairman. The letter 
is accompanied with a number of certificates, bearing testimony to the good 
services rendered by him in his capacity as the late Vice-Chairman of that 
Board. ‘ pee: , 
. 108. Referring to the speech of Lord Morley delivered at Oxford in con- 
ea ee ae nection with the late Civil Service dinner, the 
J vibe Spec ~=Samvad Vahika [Balasore] of the 22nd J uly observes 
that the statement of His Lordship that the evi- 
dence against the Indian deportees is not based on information supplied by the 
Indian Police cannot be accepted as correct, for the very constitution of the 
Indian Government is so framed that the Viceroy must derive his information. 
from the Local Governor or Lieutenant-Governor, and that the latter must look. 
up to the Police for his inspiration. The Inspector-General of Police is, in 
his turn, inspired by the District Superintendents of Police, who, in their turn, 
look up to the Inspectors and Sub-[nspectors of Police. The latter look v 
to the village .chaukidars for their information. Thus it is the village chauki-- 
dar who sets the administrative engine in motion. Considering the distrust 
with which the people look upon the Police it is no wonder if the heads of 
Government are sometimes duped by their subordinate officers, ! 
104. Tho Samvad. Vahika [Balasore] of the 22nd July is glad to learn that 
, 1 tea a Commissiou will be appointed by the Govern- 
The food problem in India.  =§ Front of India te enquire into the causes which. 
have led to the high prices of food-stuffs in India and to devise measures. 
whereby relief may be granted to the middle classes who have been the 
greatest suffesers. The food problem in India is a difficult one and on its 
satisfactory solution depend the peace and prosperity of the country. : 
105. The Samvad Vahika [ x mapa of the bag July states that wild 
»,. animals are committing ravages in Domepara 
og nay semen mere Pe which cannot. be stopped unless the people of oe 
the Indian Arms Act. — '  §tate are permitted to use fire-arms freely and 
without license, ‘The Indian Arms Act is at the bottom of all these evils, 
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Niracmat 106. The Nilcha! Samachar [ Puri] of the 23rq 
a renege a Se jag Ma July is of opinion that the members of t e'Balesore 


Chairman of the Balasore District District Board should re-elect Babu Radha Charan 
— Das as their Vice-Chairman, for he has rendered 
very satisfactory services to that Board. 3 


Nitacnat SAMACHAR, 107. The Niluchal Samachar ( Puri] of the 23rd July approves of the 


/ 


| deen arrangement made by the Hon’ble Chief Justice 
, A convenient arrangement for of the Calcutta High Court to hold that Court 
) or in the Calcutta High every Saturday within the hours of 11 A.M, and 


4-30 Pp. M., and observes that this will prove very 
convenient to many suitors. 


i | NILACHAL SAMACHAR, 108. The Nilachal Samachar [Puri] ofthe 23rd July thanks His Excellency | 
a the Governor of Madras for opening an Agricul- 


His Excellency the Governor of 4, : ; 
“ia hae tural College at Coimbatore, and for granting 


: cane - 8 lakhs of rupees to be spent on the agricultural 
| improvement of that Fresidency. 


NivacaaL SaMacuag, 109. The Nilachal Samachar [Puri] of the 23rd July states that paddy 


July 23rd, 1909. 


} sells at 21 seers per rupee 1 i 1 
| The price of paddy in Khurda. district ? pee 10 Khurda in the P ury 


a 
. 2: 
~ 


i NiLacHsL SAMACHAR, 110. The Nilachal Samachar [Puri] of the 23rd July states that a lamp 
July 38rd, 1909. falling into a canister of kerosine oil in the house 

of Dibyasinha Misra, a resident of Rajpur in 
Khurda, by a careless movement of his legs while asleep caused an explosion, 
which set his house on fire, thereby — 18 rooms with all their contente, 

f The man with his wife was also burnt to death. 


y 23rd, 1909. still lingers in the Puri town, and that a few 
; persons are said to have died of the disease. 


: NILACHAL SAMACHAR, 112. The Nilachal Samachar [Puri] of the 23rd July mourns the death 
i on of Raja Harihar Murdaraj Deb of Khallikote in 


The demise of the Baja of : ars. ° ° ° 
whcitass ecreenad. } Ganjam, who had distinguished himself for his 


A sad accident in Khurda. 


Cholera in Puri. 


public spirit, goodness, charity and a sincere desire 
for the educational advancement of his Motherland. pte 


rey 113. The Nilachal Samachar UF ori of the 23rd July mourns the death 

oe of Lord Ripon, who it is said had infused loyalty 
into the minds of the Indians by his fair, equitable 
and sympathetic dealings with them. The writer 
alludes to the story of his being carried in a éamjan at Aligarh by Rajas and 
Maharajas, who were loyal enough to put their shoulders under the bamboos 
of that conveyance. He was an advocate of free trade principles and reduced 
the salt tax that had pressed heavily on the poor. All the Indians are sorry 
to lose a man of such valuable character. | 


The domise of Lord Ripon 
mourned, 


ore : 114, Tha Nilachal Samachar [Puri] of the 23rd July makes an apology 
July 23rd, 1909, eer for having written strongly against the Bengalis 
aol in a previous issue of the paper, and hopes that the 


readers will not mind the caustic strictures that were passed on them. 
NILacHAL 115. The Nilachal Samachar [ Puri) of the 28rd July has every sympathy 


Phas cng ol : for thé fund that has been started at Bombay 
'" py Farpstuation of the memory of with the object of preserving the memory of 
Bes Bea Dr. Lalcaca, who was assassinated at London. 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji has already paid Rs. 200 to the fund, and the writer 
hopes that other iolien gentlemen will follow his noble and sympathetic 

example. | | | 
GaRsaTpasr™t, 116. The Garjatbasini (Talcher] of the 24th July is of opinion that the 
oT ee natives of Orissa are generally idle. They will 
Uriyes tt idleness of the not work if they have a little food at their disposal, 


This ‘is one of the causes of their abject poverty. 
According to' the'writer, it should be the policy of all Jeading men in Orissa 
to incite their own people to labour hard so that they may advance in richeq 


and honour, 
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117. The Garjatbasini [Talcher] of the 24th July bears testimony to the 
degeneration of Bhagbat-tungis (scripture-rooms) 
The — BF aw" into places of resort ir . smokin ganja h as tobacco 
per eG pet and using opium. A large number of these rooms 
ee are to be "ional in the Orissa Garjats, The 
writer hopes that the leaders of the communities residing therein should take 
steps to restore their origina] purity and convert them into rooms, where both 
religious and other useful literature might be cultivated with ease so as to be 
of the greatest use to the greatest number. ao 
118. The Garjatbasini [Talcher] of the 24th July thanks the Deputy 
Commissioner of Angul for proposing to remit the 
‘The Deputy Commissioner of grrears rent of those poor subjects of that district, 
eS who are too poor to meet the public demand. 
This generous policy should be followed everywhere in those Government 
estates, where the people are too poor to pay their dues, 
7 119. The Garjatbasins [Talcher}] of the 
., phe weather and public health 24th July states that the weather in Talcher is 
merit — and that the public health in that State 
is good. 
120. The Garjatbasint {Talcher] of the 24th July mourns the death of 
. Lord Ripon, who had repealed the Vernacular 
rhe demise of Lord Ripon Newspapers Act, and who had introduced the 
ee principles of Local Self-Government into the 
constitution of the then District Boards and Municipalities. His demise is 
sincerely mourned by all classes of the Indian people. 
121. The Garjatbasiné ('Talcher] of the 24th July is of opinion that the 


head-quarters of the Hindole State should have 
. sabe Baga. ar y= jhe been ere long transferred to Rasole, a more 
Stete, thanked. ~~~ ~CHealthy station in that State. As pucca houses 
| have already been built in the Hindole-Nijgarh, 
the question of transfer of head-quarters will, no doubt, prove too expensive 
for a small State like it. Babu Shyam Sundar Nanda, the present Superin- 
tendent of that State, is, therefore, busily engaged in making, the head-quarters 
as healthy \as practicable under the existing circumstances by cleansing tanks, 
repairing houses, and looking after better conservancy arrangements. He is 
also removing bushes and jungles that have proved so many centres of 
jungle fever. Babu Shyam Sundar Nanda, therefore, deserves the thanks of 
the Hindole public. 
122. The Utkalbarta (Calcutta) of the 24th July thanks Government 


or providing the Uriya Law students in Calcutta 

Uriya students in Calcutta, =» Vith a boarding a which has been placed 
under the superintendence of a teacher belonging to the Calcutta Madrassa. 
Considering the manners and habits of the Uriyas as distinguished from 
those of the Bengalis, it is advisable that the former should have a separate 
boarding house of their own. Evenin the matter of food, there is some 
difference in the habits of men belonging to those two races. Crabs and eggs 

o to form excellent Bengali dishes, whereas they are detested by the 

riyas. Caste distinctions are louse among the Bengalis, whereas among 
the Uriyas they are tight. It is no doubt cosmopolitan to see the two races 
mixed together, but practically this is impossible. 

The writer is informed that 47 Uriya students are studying in different 
schools and colleges in Calcutta, but they are putting up in different places 
where the surrounding influences are not very salutary. They should be 
kept as far remote from the Bengali influence as practicable. 


123. The Utkatbaria Lesage the 24th July thanks Babu Gauri- 


. Shyam Mahanty, the Superintendent of the 
- : a for Pan students in Nayagarh State, for opening a school in that State 


for the benefit of boys belonging to the Pan caste. 

The writer is of opinion that there is no practical advantage in teaching them 

to read and write. They should be taught some industry, whereby they may 
earn something in their after lives. : 

124, The Utkailbarta [Calcutta] of the 24th July states that the prospects 
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125, The Utkalbarta (Calcutta) of the 24th July states that & well in 


pe i Ke ey in Pargana ey districts 
A source of water-supply in ttac which is constant used ' the vi : 
a9 vn ined public, is out of repair. The local authorities i 
requested to repair it at an a1 date. 
The price of rice in Bhadrak. 126. The Utkabarta [Calcutta] of the 24th 


July states that rice sells at 114 seers per | | 
in Bhadrak. ‘ ether, <n 


127, The Utkalbarta [Calcutta] of the 24th July is sorry to state that 


there is no boat or canoe on the Taldands Canal 
convenienes war aa i’ at Khandatarigara to conve y passengers from one 


Khandatarigara in the Outtack side of the canal to the other and this causes ing 
district. convenience to the villagers which is simply intoler- 
able. Both men and cattle by entering the canal run the risk of being carried 
away by crocodiles of which a large number have taken shelter in the canal 
water. Already some bullocks have been killed by the crocodiles. 

128, The Uvtkalbarta (Calcutta) of the 24th July states that the tiger 


Tiger scare in Domepara. sre og supreme in Domepara in the 
129. The Utkalbarta [Calcutta} of the 24th July states that the tigers 
eich in iis — : proved very dangerous in the Bamra 


180. The Uétkalbarta [Calcutta] of the 7. ny uly _ that cholera 

si cases are occuring at Bhubaneswar and 
Cholera in the Puri district. == Satyabadi, in the Puri district. 

131. The Utkaibaria [Calcutta} of the 24th July states that cholera rules 


; - gupreme at Kuaspur in Jajpur. Already some 

Comet is Sa. si have died of the diesme. Since the advent 

of Car Festival pilgrims in that subdivision, its public health has deteriorated. - 

132. The Utkalbarta {Calcutta} of the 24th July mourns the death of 

c's ae oe a the Raja of Khallikoteand Athgarh, in the Ganjam 

gine cemise a | Cdistrict, and regrets that an educated, patriotic 

generous and enthusiastic Uriya prince has passed 

away from Orissa, leaving the people of that province to mourn his loss 
bitterly. The Raja leaves behind him a son, who is only ten years old. 


133. The Utkaldiprka a of the 24th July is glad to learn that the 


i ee ae on’ble Justices of the Calcutta _— Court will 
Hoh Cont’ me Be dl ph “— hold their court on Saturdays, thereby clearing up 


proved. arrears that have accumulated to the ‘greatest 


: inconvenience of the suitors, The writer states 
that this is a move in the right direction. 


134, The Utkaldipika [Cuttack] of the 24th July is sorry to find that 
several Uriya students have been refused admis- 
History students refused ad- gion into the Ravenshaw College, as they wanted 
Colle. SY to take up History, which is not taught there. 
The matter was brought to the notice of the 
Officiating Director of Public Instruction, who recently paid a visit to that 
College. It is hoped that the Director will take some steps fo remove this 
want of the College. | 
135. The Utkaldipika [Cuttack } of the 24th July regrets to notice an in- 
: crease in the number of daring theftsin the Cuttack 
teeerins thefts in the Cuttack town, Some of these crimes were committed om 
main thoroughfares near Municipal lamp posts. 
It is surmised that either the police chaukidars were absent from their duties 
or had taken shelter in some nook or corner to protect themselves against the 
rainy weather. At any rate, this is a serious matter that should engage the 
immediate attention of the local police authorities. ie cae 
136. Referring to the endeavours of Babu Radha Charan Dass to get. 
geht — e 1 ite | is : ‘ t Idinika -{ i} the 
—_ ee Delt “G4 July observer thet tis Ae District 


oe: Board should elect euch a member of that Board 
hetaaies Vice-Chairman, who would discharge his duties ably and. consei- 


Se! 


+ Reet OO Sr. 
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187, Referring to a garden party heldin the house: of the Hon'ble Mr. 
| ged . S. pried C.LE., with a view to enable the gentle 
A garden party at Mr. Das’s mon of the Cuttack station, interested m education,’ 


— es to meet Mr. James, the Officiating Director of Poblie: 
Instruction, who had been to that city on duty, the Utkaldipika [Cuttack] of 
24th July observes that the meeting was successful in every way. The gentle- 
men present were charmed with the polite manners and the familiar conversa~ 
tion of the Director, The writer thanks Mr. Das for bringing about such a 
blessed union. oa 
138. Referring to the delivered by His Honour the Lieutenant- 
The eveech of His Honour, the GOVernor of Bengal at a recent meeting of the 
¢scetanieh Meuse of Bengal, in Bengal Leyislative Council, the Uthaldspika [Cuat:. 
the Bengal Legislative Council tack] of the 24th July is sorry to point out that 
— some of the threatening sentences in that speech 
have made the minds of the people very uneasy. ‘T’hat part of the speech has 
already attracted attention in England, Mr, Surendra Nath Banerjee has 
already given a good reply to the English public in connection with the subject- 
matter of the speech. If the Government sympathise with the people, it must, 
in return, get sympathy from them. This is the law of nature. Let the 
Government rule the people sympathetically and fairly, and the people will 
help it in every way. 
139. The Utkaldipika Nowra? of the 24th July is of opinion that 
nie ila 5 ough Municipalities look after the sanitation of 
ome ee day. towns in India, very little is done to improve the 
sanitation of rural areas in that country. Want 
of good drinking water in those areas generates many diseases to which the 
people, who are generally in afamished state, fall an easy prey. Thus the 
main object of British statesmanship in India should be to supply healthy 
food and good drinking water in sufficient quantities to the Indians. As a 
part of this policy, it should be the duty of Government to sink, excavate 
and repair wells and tanks in different parts of the country. It is no doubt 
an expensive business, but questions affecting the health of the Indian people 
must take precedence over other questions of the day. Municipalities and 
District Boards in India obtain, no doubt, grants from the Government, but 
the amounts placed at their disposal are not sufficient in any way to meet the 
crying needs of the people. The writer hopes that the attention of Govern- 
ment will be drawn to the matter at once. 
140. The Utkaldipika [Cuttack] of the 24th 
July states that the weather is favourable to 


The weather in Kendrapara. 
agriculture in Kendrapara. 


Public health in Khurda. 141, The Utkaldip ika [Cuttack * of the 24th 


July states that the health of the Khurda sub- 


142, The Utkaldipika [Cuttack] of the 24th 
grcather and food-stufl in July states that the weather is ee to 


agriculture in Angul and that rice sells there at 


143. The Utkaldipika [Cuttack] of the 24th 
July states that tigers are committing depredations 
in mauza Sumuni in Puranagarh in Angul, 

144, The Utkaldipika [Cuttack] of the 24th July gives an account of 

| one the proceedings of a special meeting of the Orissa 

PR sday ra mae meeting ofthe Association, held at the Town Library Hall, 
Uuttack, with the — of expressing public 

indignation at the murders of Sir Curzon Wyllie and Dr. Lalcaca and of 
expressing sympathy for the families of the deceased. The meeting was 
presided over by the Hon’ble Mr. M. S. Das, ¢.LE., who in an interesting 
speech made it clear that Sir Curzon Wyllie was a good and sympathetic man, 
who always wished well to the Indians. He was in the position of a friend 
and patron to the perfidious Nadar Lal, the assassin. It is strange that Nadar 
Lal should have attempted to murder a man, who was always friendly disposed 
towards him. The whole audience stood up with bent heads, expressing their 
shame and sorrow for what had happeued in England. Resolutions wére 


division is good. 


twelve seers per rupee. 
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proposed, seconded and passed nem con expressing sincere sympathy f 
Mrs. Wyllie and Mrs, Lalcaca in their present distress. The President ale ‘ 


reminded the audience of that part of Sir Edward Baker’s speech in the Bengal 
Legislative Council in which His Honour demanded cordial co-operation of the 
representatives of the people in the administration of the Province and hoped 
that the Orissa Association would help the Government to check anarchy and 
its concomitant evils in the best manner possible. 
145. The Utkaldipika [Cuttack | of the 24th July mourns the death of the 
‘in tindetinae CeO Khallikote, who was noted for his liberality 
Po ho rc ae aaa both in Cuttack and Ganjam. His recent gift of 
houses and ™— to the Ravenshaw Girls’ school 
is still fresh in the minds of the Uriyas, His death is bitterly lamented by 
all sections of the Uriya community. 
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I—Forticn Pouitic.’, 


691. Referring to the reported anxiety of Mr. Botha to find a solution 


Indians in the Transvaal. 


of the campaign of passive resistance. ‘The journal feels convinced that the 
English Government ought in fairness to its Indian subjects in the Transvaal 
to have made it obligatory upon that colony to respect the rights of the 
latter at the time of the granting of tho constitution. Having failed to 
take this much needed step at the right moment, the Home Government 
has since persistently evaded its responsibility on the ground that the 
Transvaal, being a self-governing colony, must be left free to do as it 
liked in regard to its internal affairs. The ground is plausible, but it will 
convince nobody. Had the Transvaal taken it into its head to treat 
Canadian or Australian citizens in the way that it has been treating Indian 
citizens, would the Government have evaded its responsibility in this 


manner? Why should the fact that the oppressed in the case are Indians 


make any difference to Imperial statesmen? It is hoped for the good name 
of England, something effective will be done this time. : 


Il.—Home ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Police. 


692. The Amrita Bazar Patrika learns that the Government intend to with- 
draw the charge against Nishi Kanto Banerjee, the 
accused in this case, on the next hearing da 
(2nd Avgust), Commenting on this, the journal thinks it scandalous that an 
innocent man should be arrested and subjected to the horrors of criminal 
prosecution for weeks together and then be let off for want of any incriminat- 
ing evidence. The shortcomings of the police give the real offenders against 
law, the professional budmashes, an uvpportunity to do their nefarious work 
without any check, with the resulting increase in violent crime. And when 
the police fail to catch the offenders, because of the defective system under 
which they have to act, the authorities fall foul of the people for their alleged 
want of co-operation. By simply arming the police from-head to foot with 
powers, crime cannot be put down. Something more is needed. The police 
must be distinctly made to realise that if it was their bounden duty to detect 
offenders, it was their bounden duty also not to arrest and harass for 
nothing wrong parties, and, for this, they should be held responsible. Such 
a restraint would have a healthy influence upon them, for they would 
have a due sense of responsibility and feel themselves under the necessity of 
giving play to their detective abilities, with the result that the chances of 
innocent men being arrested and harassed will be minimised. 


The Fa'ehjungpur Murder Case. 


(b)— Working of the Courts. 


693. The Amrtta nue sy thn — that British rule in Bengal 
es almost began with a struggle for mastery between 
i se Hizh Court and the xecu- 4), iudicial and the ps lb the vt having 

_, ultimately triumphed. Sir Barnes Peacock was 
the only Chief J ustice who could hold his own against the powerful combina- 
tion of the executive. He was unfortunately succeeded by a line of Chief 
Justices who were more or less weak, and were thus obliged to give way before 
the executive And now there is not one branch of the judiciary which is not 
practically guided by the executive. The High Court is the only institution 
in the country which used to be regarded as an unmixed blessing by the people, 
Its absolute independence and uprightness, in the literal sense, impressed 
them with the idea of the inherent justice of British rule in this country , 


of the Indian question in the Transvaal, the 
Bengalee enquires whether this is due to the success. 
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in spite of its manifold shortcomings. When oppressed by unsympathetic or 
=? officials, they would always find in the High Court a friend and 

rom which they were always sure of obtaining justice or at least 
a patient hearing. The children of the soil could not thus bear or afford to 
see the noble bulwark of their liberties made light of by the bureaucracy. 
According to the opinion of Sir Richard Garth, the High Court was a thorn in 
the side of the irresponsible bureaucrats who would very much like to stifle 
the independence of the former, and who have, in fact, succeeded in their 
attempts ina measure. There is, however, no doubt that, if all the Chief 
Justices of Indian High Courts had, like Sir Barnes Peacock, boldly stood on 
their rights, matters would not have come to this pass. At least things should 
not have been allowed to reach such a strait as to place the Judges of the High 
Court, as it were, at the mercy of even District Magistrates. 


(d) Education, 


694. The Bengalee attributes the threatened failure of the Commercial 
classes to the exclusive spirit with which the 
commercial line is protected against the inroads 
of Indians and not to any apathy on the part of the public. ‘The idea of the 
Director of Public Instruction seems to be that the Commercisl classes will 
continue to be the recruiting ground for a better set of clerks. If this be his 
deliberate view, he has sadly mistaken his own obligations in regard to this 
important course of study as well asthe policy of the Government of india. 
As head of the Educational Department, the Director of Public Instruction 
ought to know better the educational needs of the young men seeking an 
honourable career, and he ought to give effect to the educational policy of the 
Government of India so far as these classes are concerned, in afar more 
sympathetic and liberal spirit than he seems to have done so far. 

695. The Benga'ee regards the notice issued by the Registrar of the 
2 Calcutta University requesting those students who 
failed to obtain admission into any of the colleges 
to apply to him, as a step in the right direction, The journal suggests that for 
the future the rule itself should be so relaxed as to make it possible for every- 
body, who is anxious and able to prosecute his collegiate studies, to do so 
without any difficulty. 


Government commercial classes. 


A step in the right direction. 


(9)—Ratlways and Communications, including Canals and Irrigation. 


696. The Bengalee states that the replies of the Agent, Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway, to the questions put by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Das about the accommodation and treatment of 
Puri pilgrims by the Railway authorities during the Rath-jatra festival are 
made up of admissions and explanations. The admissions were bound to be 
made, because the facts were incontrovertible, But the explanation will 
convince nobody. That goods wagons were used for the purpose of carrying 
passengers is admitted, but it is no explanation to say that the Railway was 
unable to provide sufficient coaching vehicles to cope with the rush. Occasions 
like the Hath-jatra are not unusual in this country, and as the Railways concern- 
ed make huge profits, they should be compelled to provide themselves with a 
sufficient number of coaching vehicles against emergencies, It is nothing if 
not discreditable that human beings should be treated in the way those pilgrims 


are treated. The thing is intolerable, and it is disgraceful that Government 
should permit it. 


Puri pilgrims. 


(h)— General, 


697. The Bengalee regards the speech delivered by the Master of Ellibank 
What are things coming tp? 4 8% Woodford as being entirely unworthy of an 
= _ English statesman, far less of a statesman who 

calls himself a Liberal in politics, If the speech owes its inspiration to Lord 
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lov, then he is simply digging the grave of his reputation as a Liberal and 
be " ‘cntomnan. pm. 5 Oe as Secretary of State has always shown himself 
to be intolerent of criticism, and now he says he will do his duty, undeterred 
by criticism. This can only mean that he will flout public opinion even more 
thoroughly than he has done in the past. He would, it is said, ‘deal drasti- 
cally ” with those who were exciting disloyalty, while themselves keeping in the 
background. But how does Lord Morley assure himself that there is anybody 
in the background? Not in a single case has it been proved that the outrages 

committed have been planned or designed by persons other than their actual 
perpetrators. Does the threat mean what Sir Edward Baker’s recent speech in 
the Bengal Legislative Council has been widely supposed to mean, namely, that 
Government will, as as a matter of principle, make no distinction between the 
innocent and the guilty ? The phrase Lord Morley has allowed his Under- 

Secretary to use is most unfortunate, and is au instance of what an English 

statesman once described as a *‘ blazing indiscretion.” Does Lord Morley seriously 
imagine that people can be governed by making a measure like the deportations 

a normal procedure? The wilfully blind cannot be convinced, but if British 

statesmen have kept an open mind, it ought not to be difficult for them to see 

that methods of repression, and certainly the most arbitrary of all methods, the 

resort to the Regulation of 1818, have in every case made things worse. 

If a people cannot be governed, who have got perpetually to be conquered, 

no more can a people be governed who are sought to be perpetually 

repressed. 

If Lord Morley is not thinking of deportations, he can only be thinking 
of some legislative enactment by which the standard of evidence demanded by 
the judiciary is to be lowered. That is to say, men are to be convicted on what 
is virtually police evidence. This would be the worst mistake that the Govern. 
ment could make, The revelations recently made have shown what stuff the 
police are made of, and to place these policemen on the judicial bench, is to 
declare that lawlessness shall prevail, not lawlessness in a few isolated fanatics, . 
but lawlessness in the guardians of the public peace. ‘‘ It was necessary for 
the safety of the Empire,” says the Under-Secretary, “that these rebellious 
agitations and waves of feeling should not be permitted to attain maturity,” 
The journal is not particularly anxious about the safety of the Empire, knowing 
that English bayonets are strong enough to ensure safety. “ But for God’s 
sake,’ says the journal, ‘let the Master of Ellibank define what he means by 
rebellious agitations and waves of feeling.” 

698. ‘I'he Amrita Bazar Patrika wonders that the rulers should at all feel 

eT re me : on sa nr. recourse to the un-English 
_ £0 deal with political offenders, Reculation of 1818, or section 124A, Indian 
is not section 108 comprehensive P cat Che de, hen thi thease hues ae 
effective weapon at hand in section 108 with which to desi with political 
agitators. ‘The journal enquires whether it has occurred to the authorities that, 
by thus arming themselves with powers from head to foot, they are only 
proving that they are not as c«pable men as their predecessors were, They 
could do without a sedition law from 1860 to 1870, though the minds of the 
people had then been disturbed by the mutiny and the Wahabee conspiracy 
against the Government. ‘T'wenty-eight years later, that is in 1898, when the 
whole nation had been almost emasculated and when it was impossible for them 
to live one day without British protection, the wise rulers came forward not 
only to discover sedition in every bush, but proclaim it to the world at the top 
of their voices, and introduce a series of measures of the most repressive 
character. And ten years later still more repressive measures were passed and 
the country turned topsy-turvy by their enforcement. The journal enquires 
how did the early race of rulers manage without these powers, though the 
country had not been thoroughly subdued, and how is it that their successors 
so much need them, though the people are quite helpless without their 
protection ? | = 

699. Referring to the statement made by the Master of Ellibank, while 

speaking at Woodford, to the effect that Lord 
The Under-Secretary of State's Morley would do his duty undeterred by criticism, 
pomamnerment 06: Wenenene: the Amrita Bazar Patrika enquires what occasion 


there was fur this portentous pronouncement. This reiteration of minatory 
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phrases, especially with regard to the introduction of measures even more 
drastic than have been inaugurated, makes one think that the rulers are firmly 
convinced of the existence of an organised seditious movement in this country. 
In this matter the people of this country hold a decidedly different view, and 
it goes without saying that it ought to carry weight with the rulers, for the 
former are as vitally interested in the maintenance of peace and order in the 
country as the latter, ‘The journal feels sure thatif the rulers look for and 
pay due heed to the representations of the people instead of relying only on 
those coming from the police, the Criminal Investigation Department and 
other interested informers, many of the prevailing misconceptions and mis- 
understandings would be removed. 

700. In continuation of its previous article regarding the speech 
delivered by the Master of Ellibank, the Bengalee 
says that the policy of punishing the innocent 
can never be thorough, if only because to be thorough it must mean punishment 
of a whole community. Noone can imagine that this can be so under 
modern conditions. A Government which attempted it would virtually 
abdicate its functions, and it is absolutely inconceivable that any modern 
Government, far less an English Government, would ever make such an 
uttemp’. ‘The utmost, therefore, that the threat can mean, is that some 
innocent people, notably prominent public men, will be punished even if there 
is no evidence against them, If officials have not lost their heads, they must 
know that public men have, and could have, nothing whatever todo with 
anarchism or acts of violence, They know their business too well to sympa- 
thise with these acts even in the remotest way. ‘They know the nature and 
the conditions of the struggle in which they are engaged, and how suicidal and 
insane these acts of fanaticism are. No Indian leader, who is not literally 
off his head, could have any feeling for these acts save that of unmixed 
abhorrence. The punishment of these men would, therefore, tend only to 


The threat. 


_ further alienate the c.mmunity and make the administration more difficult than 


itis, As for the fanatics, it is ridiculous to suppose that the punishment of 
innocent people would make any impression upon them. If the police are 
invested with large powers, they may succeed in preventing the perpetration 
of lawlessness by any members of the community. But who will prevent 
lawlessness being perpetrated by unscrapulous and high-handed policemen 
themselves? Government must have some idea of what police lawlessness 
means considering the excesses that were committed by policemen during the 
Calcutta riots. Once they are invested with large powers over the community, 
the latter not being afforded sufficient protection against the misuse of those 
powers, it is almost impossible to prevent mischief, and they will be so many 
autocrats ready to get out of hand atthe earliest opportunity. And if they 
do get out of hand, they will inevitably create trouble for the Government in 
a variety of ways and make things positively intolerable for the community. 
That is why the journal is convinced that:no English Government would 
carry out a threat of the kind uttered by the Master of Ellibank. 1t cannot 
be carried out without turning things topsy-turvy, and if it were carried out, 
if would inevitably make things worse than they are. 

701. The following appears in the Bengalee under the column “ Truths 
and Half-‘l ruths ’—*“ Silence is golden, speech is 
silver:” ‘ Alas! the saying is too true, and the 
truth has been painfully verified in Sir Edward Baker’s latest speech in the 
Legislative Council. Sir Edward Baker began well. But the speech has come 
as a great damper upon the hcpes of the people. ” : : 

702. The following appears in the Bengalee under the column “ Truths 
and Half-Truths”—“It takes two to make a 

uarrel, Likewise it takes two to make a settle- 
ment or compromise. If it is the duty of the people to co-operate with the 
Government, it is equally the duty of those who hold the reins of Government 
to co-operate with the people. All co-operation is a give-and-take affair—g 
mutual exchange of sympathy and goodwill. Immutable are the moral laws, 
Love brings forth love, hate brings forth hate, sympathy begets sympathy, 
sine begets injustice. This is an old doctrine, but it is as true as it is 
old.” as | | 


Sir Edward Baker's speech. 


Co-operation. 
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703. Apropos of the Under-Secretary of State’s declaration that ‘‘ Lord 
So Morley would do his duty undeterred by criticism,” 
Anglo-Indien marty rs. the Amria Buazar Pairika. observes that Lord 
Morley has only heard the version of some Anglo-Indians who are interested 
in creating an impression in England that the life of every Englishman in India 
now-a-days hangs by ahair. Although a horrible crime was committed in 
England, it was all quiet in India at the time, there being not the slightest 
disturbance anywhere. What right, then, have these Anglo-Indians to pose as 
martyrs and patriots? Certainly some murders have been committed, but if the 
assassins were wicked in their proclivities they were also utterly insane. Had it 
not been 80, they would at least have shown some regard for. their own lives. 
Under the circumstances the journal asks if it is proper to punish a nation for 
the sins of a few utterly insane people, especially when it is seen that this form 
of crime has altogether disappeared from India. 
704. The following appears in the Bengalee under the column ‘“ Truths 
: and Half-truths:” ‘* Lord Morley flatters himself 
that the partition agitation is an expiring flame. It 
may beso. But his Lordship may go a little further and think of the phoenix 
that rises from its ashes, strong and rejuvenated. Then only will the parallel be 
complete.’ ; ; 
1 05. The Bengalee declares it would be a sheer waste of public money 
if Mr. Ahmad has to be kept on in his. present 
capacity, until a definite policy was laid down 
as to the direction in which the fishery inquiry should proceed or as to the 
steps which should be taken to improve the fish supply of the country, In 
spite of the natural advantage which, if propery utilised, would make the 
supply normally abundant, it is ominously falling short of the demand and 
the price is continually rising. The ‘Golden Crown” was intended to exploit 
the sea experimentally, but unfortunately the experiment was started with a 
defective and unsuitable apparatus, and without an adequate appreciation of 
its difficulties, and the responsibility for its failure lay with the Government 
which initiated it. It thus happens that the whole of the public money spent. 
on the purchase and working of the ‘‘ Golden Crown” has been wasted, while 
the results gained so far are insufficient to form a basis for future programme. 
What are the Government going to do next? Will they recommence the 
experiment under better and more encouraging conditions, and with their 
past experiences to guide them? Or will they abandon the basiness altogether ? 
What is the fate of Mr, Gupta’s report? What action is being taken on his 
recommendations? Answers to these questions are due to the nublic and 
Government should make a statement of their future policy. 
706. The Amrita Bazar Patrika observes that one of the methods in vogue 
to put down crime and lawlessness in this count 
is tu quarter a punitive force in an area. This 
means punishment of the innocent along with the guilty. Why should three 
hundred millions suffer, because, say, a dozen were found guilty of murder? 
This sort of governing a country which is absolutely opposed to English 
traditions and notions is neither rational nor just, and therefore can never be 
successful. Itis as empirical and exploded as that of removing a possible 
danger by deporting some men among whom the guilty may be included. 
As those who follow such methods have to work in darkness, so the authorities, 
in the matter of the deportations, have acted in the dark, not knowing who the 
real offenders are. With regard to anarchism in India one must diagnose the 
disease thoroughly and then apply the proper remedy. Any empirical mode 
of treatment would be not only useless but perhaps worse. The evil is that 
some men have recently been assassinated in India, and one man only in 
England. Before trying to find the remedy, the symptoms of the dieease 
must first be noted. A man of anarchical tendencies is devoid of sense and 
the feelings which rule a man’s mind ina sound condition. Inthe case of 
Madar Lal is found a callous unconcern quite at variance with the attitude of 
mee! | murderers, which he maintains even after the death sentence is pro- 
nounced upon him, This shows that something is wrong with his brain. To 
put a stop to anarchical crime of this kind, is the probiem before the rulerg 
The situation is serious and requires very careful handling. Any patchwork 
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mode of treatment or the, punishment of the innocent along with the guilty, 
will not do. The question is, will the conferring of increased powers on the 


police put a stop to these assassinations? Can it be possible to infuse a love of | 


life into those who have lost all love for it? How can a mad man be prevented 
from carrying out a criminal intention even in the face of the highest 
punishment ? What is there taat will deter him from his determined purpose ? 
These are questions which should be carefully considered with a view to the 
finding of the remedy. Lord Morley held out a threat ‘‘to deal drastically with 
the political murderers”. Every one is at one with this resolve on the part of. 
his Lordship, for this outburst is retarding the progress of the country. What 


the people urge is that the proper remedy should be applied to root out the evil.. 


III,— LEGISLATION. 


707. The following appears in the Bengalee under the column “Truths 
tics Cactisinds tities te and Half-truths:” ‘‘ The Calcutta Police Bill is a 

ee step in the right direction. It is a vindication of 
the grand principle of homeopathy ‘like cures like’. The police grossly 
abuse the power in their hands, what isthe remedy? Well, let them have. 
more power.” 

708. The Bengalke states thet the sense of indignation excited by the 
“ie representation submitted: to Government by the 
Indian Association of Calcutta. 1tis a thorough exposure of the principles of 
the Bill and the ostensible grounds on which the proposed changes are sought 
to be justified. 

709. The Bengalee says the Bengal Government have pushed the greater 

The Excise Bill portion of the Excise Bill through the Legislative 
Council. Every important amendment, and in 
fact 99 per cent.of the amendments, moved by the non-official members 
have been put and lost for no apparent reason than that Mr. Macpherson 
could not see his way to accept them, and had an official majority to back 
him up. There was no concession made of any sort, no yielding on 7 
question of “ principle” affecting the revenue-getting clauses of the Bill. 
The Bengal Excise Bill has long been on the legislative anvil. It would not 
have affected any interest had the Bill been introduced one or two years 
later in a reformed Council, Why should this measure have been rushed 
through and every principle rts for by the non-official members totally 
rejected with the aid of an official majority ? 

710. According to the Amrita Bazar Patrika the throwing out of the 

Thid Hon’ble Babu Radha Churn Pal’s amendment 

of a certain section in the Excise Bill very 

properly urging that such a necessary and wholesome article of the poor 

man’s food as unfermented date juice or palm-juice should be exempted from 

taxation only shows that the non-official majority in the Council is not likely 

to mean much, considering that their unanimous support of the amendment 

was unheeded and the motion rejected. The representative Indians are quite 

willing to co-operate with the authorities in the administration of the country; 

but how can the self-respecting ones among them do so if even their unanimous 
voice 1s ignored in this fashion ? : 

711. The Bengalee states that the reason why people find it so difficult to 
take the bureaucracy seriously, is that its perform- 
ances are seldom in accord with its professions. 
No Lieutenant-Governor has hailed the reforms with greater enthusiasm 
than Sir Edward Baker, yet in Bengal itself two measures have recently 
been introduced into the Council, neither of which could be said to be 
very urgent, but which in point of importance have not been surpassed 
by any measures which the Council has had to deal with during the 
last decade or so, and have been equalled only by a few. Not the most 
thoroughgoing advocate of the Calcutta Police Bill would pretend that the 
measure is so urgent that it could not wait for just a: few months more. On 
the other hand, the importance of the measure would appear from the fact that 
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it will, if passed, place all public activities at the mercy of the police. No 


Government having a genuine regard for public opinion would haye introduced | 


such a measure at such a moment, The other measure, the Bengal Excise Bill, 
which has just been passed into law, had been on the legislative anvil for quite 
a long time, and it would be ridiculous to assert that a delay of a few months 
more would have made things altogether impossible. The conclusion therefore 
is that the Government is anxious to have nothing for the reformed Councils 
but business of the most incontestable kind,'and that so far as contestable 
measures are concerned, it thinks the Council, as at present constituted, is better 
fitted to deal with them than the reformed Councils would be. Little wonder 
that the public take the bureaucracy far less seriously than they take them: 
selves. ‘The journal protests against the methods adopted by Government in 
dealing with the amendments moved by the non-official members. Not only 
were 99 per cent. of the amendments rejected, but in rejecting most of them the 
member in charge of the Bill did not even think it necessary to give his 
reasons. All that he said was that Government was not prepared to accept 
them, and Government, he knew, meant the standing TT in the Council. 
If this is not the familiar autocratic method, the journal would like to know 
what it is. The right of free discussion, in which argument must be met by 
argument, fact by fact, is precisely what constitutes the essence of a delibera- 
tive assembly. ‘Ihe system of a standing majority is bad enough. It is much 
worse that the arguments of the minority should not even be answered and that 
their opinion should be treated with contempt. The suggestion that’ the 
authority responsible for licensing liquor shops should not be the authority 
responsible for the revenue, has been put forward with such force and supported 
by such @ mass of facts and arguments, that one would have expected a ruler 
in the position of Sir Edward Baker to have seen the wisdom of giving effect 
to it. Sir Edward, however, while sympathising with the suggestion thought 
it was only a counsel of perfection. One would have liked to know why it was 
impossible to give effect to a suggestion so sound in principle and so useful in 
ractice. 
: 712. The Indian Mitrror cannot congratulate the Government upon the 
manner in which the proposed amendments to the 
Temperance cause and the Ben- Bil], some of which were of a most important 
om Baas character, were disposed of. These were not taken 
up separately where they related to the same matter, but disposed of with the 
laconic remark that Government were not prepared to accept them. The 
result was that the most important amendments were rejected wholesale, the 
entire measure having been gone through inacouple of sittings. It is not 
surprising therefore that the measure has failed to satisfy the public. In the 
course of his speech the Hon’ble Mr. Macpherson asserted that “the position 
of the Government is that it desires to prevent and punish drunkenness and to 
discourage drinking by minimising the temptation”. But it is not in the power 
of even the best intentioned Member or Lieutenant-Governor to carry out that. 
principle in its entirety, so long asthe present excise system is . not radically 
changed. The strictest rules may be laid down, regulating the licensing of 
shops, but if revenue officials are entrusted with their working, the result 
cannot be other than a tendency to use every endeavour to increase the 
revenue from the traffic. In view of this glaring defect of the present system, 
the journal thinks it was an excellent idea on the part of some of the non-: 
official members to move emendments, providing for. the appointment ‘of 
licensing and advisory boards. It is deeply regretted that. the Government of 
Bengal did rot see its way to accept these amendments, | 
713. The Lengalee declares that under ordinary circumstances the Bill 
would have been regarded as a piece of demo- 
cratic legislation, the object of which was to 
benefit labcurers, But such is the abnormal situation in India that there is 
considerable misgiving in the public mind as to its object and probable. effect. 
A Government which has already imposed a countervailing 33 per cent. duty 
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on indigenous cotton goods at the bidding of Manchester, cannot expect to be — 
taken at its word when it professes supreme concern for the well-being of the. 
labouring population. It is suggested that this new step will have the effect: 
of further hampering the mill-owners in their unequal competition with foreign | 
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producers, The journal is quite willing to believe that the object of Govern- 
ment is what it is professed to be, but then there is such a thing as convincing 
the public, It is hoped the provisions of the measure will be such that there 
may be no room even for such a suspicion. 
714. The Amrita Bazar Patrika says it is clear that the bodies represent- 
ing the mill-owners in Indis are as a class opposed 
to Government interference in the present circums- 
tances of the young and rising industry. But the 
rulers are unanimously of opinion that restrictions must be imposed, and imposed 
they will be, There is consequently nothing more to be said on the subject 
except to point out that now as before the restrictions are proposed to be carried 
out in the teeth of the opposition of those principally interested. The Hon’ble 
Member could not hold out any more hope than that ‘‘it is possible that the 
drafting of the Bill might be improved.” The partition became a “ settled 
fact” after it had been effected ; but the changes in the factory law are to be 
taken.as a ‘‘ settled fuct’’ when still in the Bill stage! 
715. In regard to the Factory Bill, the Amrita Bazar Patrika finds that 
ria (1) the proposed restrictions will be imposed only 
on textile factories, te, on cotton mills, (2) the 
mill-owners in a body are opposed to Government interference, (3) under the 
present circumstances and in the present stage of the industry the restrictions 
will have a decidedly injurious effect, (4) the elaborate enquiries conducted 
by the Factories Commission and Sub-Commission have not shown that 
under the present system there has been any deterioration in the health of the 
operatives, and (5) the workers in the mills, like all working people in India, 
refer indefinite hours of daily work to any legal restrictions in this respect. 
he abpve ought to convince all unprejudiced minds that there is no call for 
the contemplated interference. The mill hands have actually expressed their 
resentment at the proposal to restrict their freedom in regard to their time- 
honoured easy-going methods of work. So this disposes of the only argument 
that may hold water in support of the need for the measure. Yet in spite of 
the strong and unanimous opposition from both the parties interested, it has 
been declared the Government will not reconsider the provisions of the Bill, 
and it must be taken as a ‘‘ settled fact !” 
716. Commenting on the Bill, the Hzndoo Patriot observes that the 
an . Government is no doubt actuated by the best of 
a8 motives, but when in European countries such 
drastic steps are scarcely adopted, it is unwise to introduce them in a country 
where factory industry has not. yet been established on a firm footing but is 
yet in its infancy. Of course, the proposed law will not interfere with any 
other factory, but those engaged in textile industries, and it is believed that the 
jute industry may possibly be exempted from the operations of the Bill. For 
all practical purposes therefore it is only the cotton mills that will be subject 
to the proposed law. Such differentiation in the operation of the law is greatly 
to be deplored. The imposition of the excise duty of 3 per cent. hampers the 
rogress of the cotton mills. If further restrictions are placed in its way, tbe 
uture of the cotton industry in this country will be far from hopeful, and the 
popular notion that restrictions are put as concessions to Manchester will be 
further strengthened. The journal regrets that the Hon’ble Mr, Harvey holds 
out no hope for the reconsideration or recasting of the Bill, though he asked 
the assistance of mill-owners in settling its provisions, It does not think it. 1s 
sound policy to carry the measure against the wishes of those who are vitally 
jnterested in it, 
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717, The Hindoo Patriot declares it is a pity that the conveners - 
ee proposed meeting in connection with the 7¢t 
ht ge ~— of August meeting have failed to realize the 
gravity of the situation and its attendant consequences. They have not 
gauged carefully either the popular feeling towards the demonstration oF 
the official view of the same. At this moment, it is neither aeemly nor 
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advisable that they should further provoke the Government or the 


non-official European community, and such & course is. sure to lead to 


disastrous results. The journal has not the slightest doubt that the object 
of the conveners of the meeting is to stimulate “ swadeshism” and nothing 
else, and if such be their real object, then there is no necessity for resorting 
to such questionable means as may appear obnoxious to others and which 
are liable to serious misconstruction. It is regretted that they should lend 
their support to a demonstration which is most undesirable, especially at 
the present time, and is not at all a profitable game. | 

718. Referring to the letter, under the above heading, which appeared 
inthe Times of June 28th, the Bengalee says it 1s 
not difficult for the most casual reader to discover 
that what the special correspondent wants is neither justice nor wisdom nor 
humanity, but the continuance of the present abnormal state of thi 8, under 
which the people are denied anything like an effective voice in thelr own 
affairs, and in the determination of their destiny. British rule must endure 
and must be placed on a firm and stable basis, because England as a great 
nution will not survive the loss of India—so says the correspondent. But not 
for once does he ask himself what must be India’s destiny as a part of the 
British Empire. Yet the writer cannot be unaware that that is the question 
which every intelligent Indian is asking himeelfto-day. It is only emphasising 
a half truth when he says that British rule is disliked not because it is bad, but 
because it is alien. It would be equally disliked by the majority of Indian 
reforms if it were indigenous, but the form and system of Government 
remained the same. On the other hand, it would be far more acceptable than 
it is if the officials, whether alien or indigenous, were amenable tv popular 
control. Not to speak of the masses, who are for the most part supremely 
indifferent to questions about the personnel of the Government, even educated 
Indians are not incurably hostile. They want self-Government undoubtedly, 
but self-Government with them does not mean the cessation of the British 
connection. It means the fulfilment of their national life as a part of the 

mpire. The world-movement of which the writer speaks is riot a negative, 
but a positive movement, the underlying idea of which is self-realisation, the 
realisation of the destiny of each individual nation by itself, not in isolation 
from but in fellowship with other nations. All that seems necessary is that 
the Empires of the future, unlike most of the Empires of the past, must be 
based not on injustice and inequality but on justice and equality, not on the 
domination of one part over the rest but on the utmost freedom of the parts, 
each for its own purpose, consistent with the freedom, greatness and integrity 
of the whole. . English statesmanship has shown itself equal to so many things 
that it may well be expected to be equal to the situation that is gradually 
maturing in India, There have been lapses undoubtedly, and the prevalence 
of the repressive policy is a terrible misfortune, but sanity and level-headed- 
ness will, it is predicted, return ere long and India will be permitted in an 
ever-increasing measure to work out her salvation in her own way, as a part 
of the Empire undoubtedly and connected by indissoluble ties of fellowship 
with the other parts, but not as a part which exist only to fulfil a function in 
the life of some other part or parts. 

719. An inquirer writes the pose Mirror as ae ae gs ‘Can ld 

a in Bengal supply the antecedents of Babu Virendra 

MR Boor _— —~ oo Chattapadhyay, who, next to Krishnavarma, 

is being honoured by the Zimes asa powerful ad- 

vocate of turning the English out of India by hook or crook? Ris name. is 

not in the Calendar of the Calcutta University. Is he anything better than a 

mere school-boy ? The London papers do a lot of harm by publishing letters 

of rojschievous nobodies, ‘and the Anglo-Indian papers by copying them. The 

Viceroy should suppress the London Zimes in India, inthe same way as he 
has done with Krishnavarma’s Indian Sociologist.” 

720. ‘The speech delivered by Sir Edward Baker at a recent meeting of 
the Bengal Legislative Council and the threat more 
woe recently uttered by the Master of Ellibank have led 
some seriously to ask if the pre should: advance steadily.or cry halt and 
take measure of their strength. Commenting on this, the Bengalee asks if the 
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nationalist movement is merely a movement of protest that it should adapt 
itself to the policy of the Government for the time being. | 

The nationalist movement is essentially a spiritual movement. It says to 
the individual: ‘‘ Thou shalt henceforth live not for thyself, not for thy 
family merely, not for thy sect, thy class or thy tribe, but for the nation and for 
humanity.” The law accordingly to which the individual is thus asked to 
embrace a higher form of existence 18 not outside him, but within him. 
How can any law make the individual prove false to the law of his life 
according to which he must die a8 a mere individual to live by a gradual 
process in the family, the tribe, the nation and humanity? Human laws may 
cut short a man’s usefulness, but they cannot in the nature of things make 
him overcome this law of growth. 

Can indiscriminate repression then do nothing ? No doubt it can. It can 
confound the innocent with the guilty and cause widespread suffering. It can 
do great mischief by depriving the community of its leaders, of the men of 
light and influence on whom the bulk of the people usually depend for giving 
a form to their shapeless emotions and more or less vague and indefinite ideas. 
It can make the fulfilment of life itself a far more arduous and difficult 
process than it need be and prolong the trial. But it cannot crush the move- 
ment itself. The movement has its basis in the fundamental constitution of 
things and of the human mind, and it is of the essence of such movements 
that though they may be killed in individual cases, in the mass they are 
immortal. What short-sighted officials most of all forget is that the movement 
is not merely nor mainly political and has its strength elsewhere than in the so- 
called rights or privileges which the people may enjoy. Because they mistake 
the essential character of the movement, they think nationalism can be killed 
merely by depriving the people of those rights aud privileges. They forget 
that there is one right of which they cannot deprive the people—the right to 
hold what opinion they like and to suffer for their opinion, to have a conception 
of life and to seek to realise the conception through sacrifice. And so long as 
this fundamental right remains—the right which is the basis of all other rights 
the right to educate, the right to organize and the right to passively resist, 
nationalism will continne to be, whether other rights remain or not. The 
conclusion naturally becomes inevitable that nationalism is invincible and is 
bound to triumph, not merely in the end, but all along the line. For nationa- 
lism does not place a remote goal before the individual which may be realized 
some day, but isa process of life and is therefore perpetual. The difficulties 
that confront the people are intellectual and moral, rather than political. 
Nationalism lays down only the law and the principle of life. It must still 
be determined how that life is to be lived and how best fulfilled. 

721. The Amrita Bazar Pairika enquires whether the people also should 
accept the partition as a ‘settled fact” and give 
up all agitation in this respect, or should they 
continue to agitate and keep it up till Doomsday. The matter needs a solu- 
tion, for the repeated declarations of the responsible ministers that there is 
no hope of. the partition being reversed or modified cannot but have a chilling 
effect upon even the most ardent advocates of the anti-partition agitation, 
‘The  savodpa view of the question is that so long as the people have the 
privilege of carrying on an agitation against the partition they should exercise 
it and cease to do so only when it is withdrawn. They should agitate and 
agitate’'so long as they are permitted to do so, and stop agitating when the 
uplifted police baton is in sight. As the swadeshi-boycott is essential for 
the industrial regeneration of India, which is needed for the very existence 
of the nation, a systematic and sustained agitation should be carried on in this 
connection. } 

722. Apropos of the Resolution of the Government of Bengal regarding 
the participation of students and school-boys in 
political demonstrations, the Indian Mirror hopes 
ais that every teacher of youth who is alive to the res- 
ponsibility attaching to his office, and every parent or ian who seeks 
the well-being of his boys, will respond cordially to the appeal which His 
Honour has made, _ The utmost care should be taken parents and guardians 
to see that no pernicious influence is brought to bear from outside upon their 
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boys. There are two ways in which such influence is generally exerted, 
namely, by writings and speeches. There are papers and speakers, whose 
politics are of an extremely dangerous character. There would have been 
no Khudiram and other young men of his class, but for the pernicious 
teachings of certain publicists and speakers. This is a matter of 
supreme importance to the Indian youth, and it is hoped that those who have 
the true interests of the country at heart will spare no efforts to counteract 
the evil influences which are at work on them. 
723. Itis a common saying, says the Bengalee, that if the pent belonged 
ar to kings and other prominent individuals, the 
Nationalism and the people. = future is with the people. This embodiesa great 
truth as well as an assumption. The people must know themselves, not as 
isolated units, but asa collective nationality, and must be suitably organized 
to be the great power in the State that they are destined tobe. They 
must in other words become a social and political personality, must know how 
to act as one man when occasion arises, and have a perpetual feeling of oneness. 
No one who knows anything will assert that in India there is already evolved 
such a personality. tt is however in the process of being evolved, and every- 
thing that is bappening in the country is helping the process. Under such 
circumstances no power under Heaven can arrest the process of transformation 
which has its roots inthe fundamental constitution of things. But the process 
must be strengthened by conscious and deliberate efforts, if the consummation 
so devoutly wished for 1s to be hastened. One has only to compare the history 
of the United States and of modern Japan with the history of the European 
nations, andmark the rate of progress in each case, to see the difference 
between conscious and what was more or less unconscious evolution. In 
India itself one may compare Bengal with one or other of the less 
advanced provinces to see the same difference. The same _ political, 
social and economic factors are present in almost every case, and yet 
in Bengal, the people are distinctly ahead of their brethren in most of 
the other provinces. The difference between conscious and unconscious 
activity will become clear if the history of Bengal during the last three or four 
years is studied. The failure of the earlier agitation against the partition had 
shown the leaders the weakness of their position and convinced them of the 
necessity of strengthening it by taking the masses with them. That is the 
secret of the later agitation which is unparalleled in the history of the country. 
The phenomenal success of the swadeshi boycott movement was due directly 
tothe fact that the people had been awakened from their slumber of ages. 
The repressive policy of the Government, strengthened by isolated outrages, 
paralysed the progressive movement and made the leaders powerless. For- 
tunately the educated community have now partially recovered from the effects 
of the repressive policy, and are now able to see that repression or no repres- 
sion, work among the people must be continued. A nationalism confined to 
the educated few must be a nationalism weak and nerveless; the people must 
be behind the movement, if it isto be really strong. To improve the people 
physically, intellectually and morally, and to so organise them that they might 
be the fitter for life’s struggle, mustbe the endeavour of the true lover of the 
country. Dislike of bureaucratic absolutism must take the form of a patient 
and persistent endeavour to prepare those conditions, social, economic and 
political, intellectual and moral, which will inevitably transform the system 
into one of popular self-Government. Ifa consciousness of their rights, their 
dutiee and responsibilities in all the several departments of their life can. be 
awakened in the people, the many questions regarding the present agitation 
will not only have been brought nearer to solution, but shall have been 
practically solved. | 
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